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An editorial in a great american daily recently summed 
up the pessimism of the present under the title “Watchman, 
What of the Night?” 

“Unrest, overturnings, changes, uncertainties stalk darkly 
through many nations. Azrael broods over a world in trav- 
ail. Before crushed endeavors and broken ideals the League 
of Nations falters. On four continents the dragon’s teeth are 
sprouting sabers and bayonets. The hemispheres are bathed 
in the red of a setting sun. Civilization halts and shudders 
in its onward march. 

“China is disrupted. North opposes South. A Manchurian 
war-lord sits before the gates of Peking. The stagnant Orient 
stirs mutteringly against the encroachments of the advancing 
Occident. Convulsions of nature thwart the building of the 
new Japan. Congested with man-power she frets inside con- 
fining walls. 

“Under the whips of denationalized anarchists, one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface falls into decadence and disuse. 
The dark cloud of Russia dims the sky line of many lands. 
Mexico trembles on the brink of revolution or religious war. 
New war clouds lower above the Balkans. French mobs 
stone Americans and jeer at the traditional friendship of the 
nations, the while France is tottering toward bankruptcy 
and repudiation. England, saved from debacle only by a for- 
tunate chance, is a caldron of unrest, with a stubborn coal 
strike paralyzing her industrial ganglia. 

“Tn the Far East the Philippines clamor for ‘independence,’ 
the while rival world powers wait to fall to blows over posses- 
sion of the islands the moment they forsake the aegis of Amer- 
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ica. Religious riots are spilling blood in the streets of Calcutta. 
Hindus and Mohammedans, Brahmans, Buddhists, Parsees 
and Aryans wait only for the lifting of the restraining ‘white’ 
hand to fly at each other’s throats. Earth’s oldest city, Damas- 
cus, lies in ruins where overlords and underdogs have clashed. 
France turns from a Pyrrhic victory in Morocco to fresh con- 
flict in Syria. Egypt elects an abettor of assassins to premier- 
ship at Cairo as a red rag to the British bull. In the southern 
half of the Dark Continent the menace of the colored race 
keeps Cape Town and Johannesburg isolated outposts of co- 
lonial imperialism. 

“Italy, Spain, Poland, Greece, Portugal grasp at the straw 
of military dictatorships. European democracies fumble and 
fail before financial emergencies.” 

A short time ago a University President set before us the 
darkness of contemporary thought under the terms of fears 
biological, psychological, economic, historical, administrative 
and moral. Both men have given voice to the deep undertone 
of thought which moves as it were subconsciously the present 
reactions of society. The startling thing is perhaps the amazing 
newness of this note. It was but yesterday that we were under 
complete domination of what President Glenn Frank calls 
“the myth of automatic progress.” We have all along been 
assured that our only need was time, that eventually all was 
to be well with the world in the course of an inevitable and 
continuous evolution. It might be advantageous to inquire 
into the causes of this sudden change of mood. 

In most things there is but little difference from the situation 
of yesterday. The same economic forces are in play, the same 
industrial problems face us, the same effective science is at our 
disposal. But yesterday we had presumed, following the gos- 
pel of positivism, that science was quite capable of providing 
for every need. Darwin and Spencer had given us the best 
scientific assurance, with a dogmatism not less than the theo- 
logical, that everything was on the upward climb and that our 
only need was to await the achievement of the years. Comte 
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raised this theory to the dignity of a religion, banishing both 
philosophy and theology to the limbo of outworn ideas. Science 
has been now long looked for to bring the golden age. Machin- 
ery was so to ease the lot of man that all would have plenty 
without exhausting toil. But the struggle between capital and 
labor has never been as now so bitter or so unreconcilable. The 
growing knowledge of natural processes would do away with 
superstition, yet certain of our leading scientists have turned 
from the natural field of scientific endeavor to an overcred- 
ulous belief in spirits, spooks, and ghosts. Scientific education 
was to have banished illiteracy, yet the war tests accorded us 
an average mentality of childhood. Intolerance was to die as 
one by one its citadels of ancient error gave way before the 
scientific enlightenment. Scientific organizations would make 
the tyranny of clique, bloc and dictatorship no longer possible. 

As we sit up from slumber in this year of grace and look 
about for the scientific millennium, we rub our eyes and discov- 
er our same old enemies pretty well entrenched within their 
fortifications. We discover that they are all the more menacing 
for the scientific discoveries we have put in their hands. The 
world is still cursed with threatening inequality between man 
and man, superstition hunts out the strangest and least-sus- 
pected bed-fellows. Intolerance would, and does to a consider- 
able extent, crush out the expression of honest opinion around 
the world. The golden dream of democracy has faded from 
our eyes and among many of its former devotees has been 
pronounced a failure. 

We fear the free venture of democracy more than our 
fathers emerging from feudalism. We fear to go the limit of 
our educational theory as we discover ourselves training crim- 
inals as well as honest men for greater efficiency in their chosen 
way. The nations and races look across boundaries and seas 
with surly misgivings at dividing lines made small by the inven- 
tion of science. From the day laborer to the millionaire our 
nerves have grown jumpy. 

The causes of this condition are so obvious as to need only 
to be mentioned. They fill the mind of every thinking man. 
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There is no doubt that reflection upon the present situation, 
the breaking of our dream, results from the awakening which 
is the rude aftermath of war. Our day is characterized by 
rebellion against restraint. To this many war-factors have 
contributed. The period of food conservation and of voluntary 
privation for the prosecution of war has in America and even 
in impoverished Europe given way to a reactionary indulgence. 
Great multitudes lived for a long period under the severe 
restrictions of army discipline and their new-found freedom is 
devoid of the old self-restraints necessary to orderly society. 
The censorship of the press used for propaganda purposes 
during the war has left a great portion of the press ready to 
sell its newly-appreciated power to the highest bidder. At the 
same time there is a greatly increased intolerance of opinion. 
There is likewise the reaction from war fears. Many people 
threatened with invasion or with financial and political de- 
struction are freed from that fear and given over to the con- 
trary reactions of irresponsibility. 

Such are the more obvious and direct reactions from war 
that provide the bases of our despair. There are others more 
remote but not the less powerful. 

One result of the war has been the quickening of the sense 
of nationalism. It needed but silence after the thundering 
battle-field to quench the new spirit of internationalism. That 
spirit died with the division of the spoils. Awkward America 
with her generous gesture of making no claim for reparation 
now finds herself generously hated and despised by her allies 
for accepting such settlements as they have pleased to offer her. 
Be this as it may the spirit of nationalism is again rampant 
and gravely threatens the peace of the world. 

Saddest of all is the reaction from a high moral and spirit- 
ual idealism that moved the minds of great multitudes of the 
common people. On the slopes of Belleau Wood among the 
thousands of white crosses, one can but remember that the 
American boys who lie there died at least in the dream of inter- 
national peace and the end of war. They heed not the detrac- 
tions of former comrades in arms bent on belittling their 
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achievements, and it is well to remember that for the most part 
they died without bitterness of heart for the Germans who 
sleep beside them. There is something of ineffable beauty and 
nobility that we the living have lost, which can never be taken 
away from them. 

There are, however, causes even profounder though less 
direct than these. To reflective men the disaster through which 
we have come must seem the long prepared result of forces 
working silently, framing the opinions and philosophy of men 
and unconsciously preparing the attitude of mind, the social 
demands and forces which precipitated that catastrophe of 
which the war was only the most spectacular phenomenon. 

In reality the experiences through which we have been living 
have been preparing in the social situation of the world since 
the days of Copernicus, Galileo and Bacon. In this movement, 
which we are pleased to call our progress (and it has been 
progress, of which the growth of the war constituted a grow- 
ing pain), the development of modern science has taken a lead- 
ing role. Presumably, had there been no development of mod- 
ern industrialism by scientific invention, the nations which 
entered the war would not have found the need for expansion 
and exploitation of trade which formed a moving incentive or 
which made it at least easy to listen to the siren-call of terri- 
torial expansion and national self-consciousness; which siren 
did not perish in the war but is apparently as robust a young 
lady as ever. 

A striking peculiarity of the late war was its world-wide 
inclusiveness. Hermit nations found themselves no longer 
hermitted by national self-consciousness, but by that same 
self-consciousness thrust into the thick of a fray, the physical 
evidences of which were largely confined to a tiny bit of terri- 
tory on the opposite side of the world. When we discuss ‘‘who 
won the war’ we ought not to forget China, India and Japan. 
The war possessed the unique character of a world-wide phe- 
nomenon, and that this could be so was due to the scientific 
progress of the past seventy-five years. Science then has been 
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providing the means of war by a series of world-compelling 
inventions, put into the hands not of the morally or spiritually 
responsible, if there be any such, but into the hands of whoever 
had the energy and unscrupulousness to use them. The result 
should no more surprise us than we should be surprised at the 
shooting down of a police-officer on duty, since society has been 
good enough to provide the criminal with the liberty and the 
weapon. Surprise in either case is an evidence of the present 
prevalent moral moronage. 

There is, however, an even more subtle and deeper fact 
which the unreflective neglect or overlook. Not only has 
science by invention prepared that which created the demand 
for war, not only did she make it possible on a world-wide 
scale but, more important, she unconsciously prepared the 
mental habit of the world for the reception of the war-idea. 
This mental habit had expression in the apparently innocent 
phrases ‘‘struggle for existence”’ and ‘“‘survival of the fit.” Our 
hope has been centered on a progress into which the moral 
and spiritual did not enter. We have been steadfastly creating 
new physical powers without an equal attention to moral con- 
trol and with a sneering indifference to the reality of spiritual 
values. 

Despite the modern distrust of history it may not be amiss 
for thoughtful people still to ask if the past has any wisdom to 
teach us. Our tragedy is perhaps our feeling that she has noth- 
ing to teach us. In modern western civilization there have been 
certain outstanding movements which have marked epochal 
changes in society. We might begin with the Roman Empire 
itself, which has left its indelible mark on the institutions of 
the modern world. The outstanding contribution of Rome to 
Europe was perhaps the visualizing of a universal justice. This 
was the heavenly genius that made possible the Roman rule and 
Rome did not fall until generally she had lost the vision by 
being absorbed primarily in personal gains. The next great 
movement might have been called a rise of humanitarianism, 
and its physical record was left in the Gothic architecture. 
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Here we have the fine expression of a humanitarian idealism 
which sought the softening and amelioration of the lot of the 
lowest and most oppressed. Following the lead of Henry 
Adams we might call it the earliest uprising of feminism. 

Close on the heels of the Gothic which found a new expres- 
sion in art arose the revival of letters, in which the new age 
manifested itself in a literary way and whose soul was a belief 
in popular education. The Universities were the external wit- 
nesses of this movement. Then came the Reformation with 
its demand for democracy in thought and its profound con- 
viction of the power of truth and the right of individual judg- 
ment. Out of the revival of letters and the Reformation 
sprang still another movement, modern democracy, and the 
soul of this movement like that of the others was a great ideal 
—a conviction of the inherent and inalienable rights of all men. 

We have looked upon the gains of these great movements 
as forever secure. Their permanence has seemed too obvious 
to be questioned. Yet we find ourselves to-day questioning the 
foundations of law and order—dquestioning the right of so- 
called inferior races to self-expression, doubting the efhcacy 
of popular education, by that I mean universal chance for the 
highest education. 

We have lost faith in the reality and power of great moral 
and spiritual truths, and we fear to make our democracy real 
and thoroughgoing. About the only faith we have left seems 
to be the faith that if everyone had all the money he might 
desire there would be no social or other problems. There are 
not wanting certain stern prophets who warn us we must go 
back to the old principles—Roman law—Scholastic theology— 
medieval education and “‘the Constitution.” We are told and 
still we hesitate and why? The principal reason is because we 
cannot go back. It is like advising the butterfly to crawl back 
into his cocoon, or the dragon-fly to return to his shell. All 
prophets of that order are distinctly shouting into a cave from 
which can come only the echo of their own speech. The world 
will not go backward for its ideas because it cannot orientate 
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itself into states of mind that were induced by a different set 
of circumstances. 

In a strict sense history does not repeat itself. We admire, 
we honor, we love the old ideals, but they are now inept. The 
question is, have we or have we not the mental, moral and spir- 
itual courage to do what the men of these past great move- 
ments did? Have we the courage to settle our own problems 
without too much reference to the sophistications of yesterday ? 

We are now held in the technicalities of a Roman jurispru- 
dence until justice cries aloud in the streets. The spiritual fer- 
vor of the Gothic revival has in us been reduced to a formal 
worship of images, for the most part wooden and tinsel. Pop- 
ular education has become de-moralized to the point that it has 
no ethical content. We have no confidence in the truth except 
in the truth of the objective which is not very important. We 
have come to a virtual disbelief in democracy. The pedants, 
stand-patters, medievalists and Fundamentalists would send 
us back to old solutions which no longer apply. 

What must we then have? A new leadership which will not 
neglect, underestimate or be governed by the past to the end 
that working codes of law shall banish technicalities and secure 
justice for all men rich or poor, bond or free. We must have 
a religious leadership strong enough to create new forms of 
expression which shall embody the spiritual convictions of our 
time. We must have an educational leadership which will in- 
clude equally moral and mental training. We must come gener- 
ally to a new recognition of the power of spiritual truth, the 
reality of spiritual values. We must achieve a more inclusive 
type of democracy for all classes, colors, races, and tongues, 
based on the profound conviction of the essential worth of 
every human individual. To do this we shall have to swallow 
many darling prepossessions, many racial prides, superiority 
complexes, bigotries, and prejudices. But Nature, Time, or 
God, whatever one prefers to name it, is stern. We shall either 
rise to this dream, or civilization will sink into a new age of 
darkness and be lost with the vanished civilizations of the 
long ago. 


CREED AND KNOWLEDGE 
BY GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 

Creed stands for what is believed. Knowledge relates itself 
to things known. Its search can be satisfied only in possession 
of facts, of reality, of truth in its own intrinsic worth. Creed 
and Knowledge are not synonymous terms. Credal belief may 
often embrace error. Knowledge, in the measure in which it 
is really knowing, puts us in possession of infallible truth. 

The term “Creed,” in its most classical uses, relates to relig- 
ious beliefs. The ancient and historic Creeds of Christianity 
stand enduringly among the most classical creations of early 
Christian thought. Isaac Disraeli, himself a Jew, declared: 
“The Athanasian Creed is the most splendid ecclesiastical 
lyric ever poured forth by the genius of man.” Not only 
their intellectual structure, but the vital purport and mission 
of the ancient Creeds, must ever hold a challenging place in 
critical thought. 

When Christianity entered upon the era of its organized 
and institutional life, it had shaped, for itself almost no crit- 
ical credal statements. The person and teaching of Christ 
were fresh and inspirational in its memories. His words, much 
as they fell from His own lips, furnished the effective slogan 
of the early Christian evangelist. But this condition could not 
last for long. Christianity itself was born in an age of most 
active and diverse religious and philosophical thought. With 
its growth, there soon sprang up, within and around it, diverse 
and persistent heresies, which, if uncorrected and unchecked, 
would seem to threaten the very foundations of the Faith 
itself. In the interests of a differentiating identity of Christi- 
anity, as also of its effective perpetuity as a system of faith, 
an imperative necessity arose for a credal statement of the 
most vital doctrines of Christianity, with the result that the 
most acute and devout minds of the church rallied to the 
formulation of such statements. There can be no room for 
rational quarrel as against either the necessity or vital values 
of the primitive Christian creeds. They were called forth 
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under conditions which demanded the most philosophical, the 
most convincing defences possible to be made for the common 
Christian faith, as against attacking hordes of alien heresies. 
They became the very war-cries of the saints battling against 
both domestic and foreign foes for what they believed to be 
vital Christian truth. They proved the strong castles of refuge 
and rest for the faithful as against the beleaguering forces of 
unbelief. These creeds must be historically interpreted. If so, 
they still will be felt to throb with the inspirations of an indes- 
tructible faith. 

These creeds, however, were framed in a very different 
intellectual world from our own. We know a thousand times 
more about nature, vastly more about the historic and literary 
features of the Bible, than was at all possible to the makers 
of the Creeds. The fundamental Christian facts with which 
they dealt are the same now as then. But in the matter of 
knowledge, the present known cosmologies of the universe, 
the phenomenal processes of nature, the marvelous advances 
in Biblical learning—these, and a great kinship of intellectual 
wealth, place us at immeasurable advantage over these ancient 
champions of the Faith. It is the high and sacred task of the 
interpreter at once to conserve all truth-values in the creeds, 
while at the same time he shall give to accepted Christian 
truth harmonious place and setting in modern knowledge. 

The term “Knowledge” has come to have wide and varied 
application. For the purposes of this paper, I shall limit it 
principally to the realm of scientific demonstration. The cen- 
tral aim of the paper itself is a plea for the imperative neces- 
sity of harmonizing religious creed with present-day knowl- 
edge. 

1 f 

In psychological history there is what for convenience may 
be spoken of as a wide and persistent intermediate realm of 
mental activity as lying between a sane creed and scientific 
intelligence. This realm is chiefly peopled by superstitious 
ideals. Superstitions are largely associated with religions. Man 
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was religious long before he was philosophically rational. The 
primitive man was continuously haunted with a conviction of 
invisible spiritual and supernatural forces resident about him. 
These forces, so far as he knew, might be either friendly or 
hostile toward himself. The scientific reason was as yet unborn. 
In such a world there was room for the birth and development 
of innumerable superstitions. Religion is as old as man’s moral 
nature, but inevitably, in the absence of a rationalizing science, 
the march of religion has always been accompanied by tropical 
growths of superstition and irrational bigotries. 

From the earliest history of thought it is to be seen that 
the more intelligent the individual or the community, the more 
emancipated the mind becomes from the rule of superstition. 
Plato, in his day, believed very little in the abounding super- 
stitious rites of Grecian worship. It is the testimony of the 
most competent missionary observers in the Orient, that the 
superstitions indulged in by the masses of worshippers are 
very little, if at all, believed in by the more intelligent classes. 
Rational thought, in the measure in which it is able to assert 
itself, is always an emancipator from the bondage of super- 
stition. 

As a matter of fact, the common religious mind has in most 
past ages been largely controlled and directed by various kinds 
of priesthoods. Whether or not from sincere convictions, it 
has always been the practice of these priesthoods to feed the 
mind of the common worshipper upon superstitious fears. So, 
through many past ages, the religious life of the race has been 
a fruitful field for a most wide and stubborn expression of 
superstitious notions. It has thus resulted that, even among 
Christian believers, many of the views coupled with their faith 
and most tenaciously adhered to are neither essentially Chris- 
tian nor even rational. Ignorance never is, and never can be, 
a true promoter of a sane Christian spirituality. Phenomenal 
as it may seem, regrettable as it is, we are forced to realize that 
multitudes of good and devout people are still far back on the 
road of enlightened progress, are still greatly benighted con- 
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cerning the essential genius of the Christianity which they 
themselves profess. 

A pertinent illustration of this fact would seem to be fur- 
nished in the notorious farce recently enacted in Tennessee. 
First, it would seem incredible that any legislature in the 
Republic could be induced to enact a measure prohibitive of 
teaching in State-supported schools the facts of a world-wide 
philosophy, a philosophy unhesitatingly subscribed to by the 
well-nigh universal scientific mind. As if any legislative body 
could decide the merits of such a question! A provincial body 
of back-country rustics might just as sensibly assume to legis- 
late Niagara! An offending teacher is arraigned for trial 
before a jury. And what a jury! Two of them unable to 
read, and nearly all of them professing blank ignorance of 
Evolution itself! 

Since the foregoing was written, the chief actor, Mr. Bryan, 
has passed suddenly from the stage. If he had faults, it is 
fitting now that a veil of gentleness should be drawn over them 
all. His virtues, of which he had many, should now be chiefly 
remembered. Throughout his life he audaciously entered any 
field of discussion which appealed to his interest. He might 
not untruthfully be spoken of as a man of many fads. His 
very latest absorption had been to proclaim himself before the 
age as a foremost champion of biblical infallibility, and the 
Herculean destroyer of the Evolutionary Philosophy. He 
has espoused this field with the zeal of a crusader. He 
has at least made it clear to the trained mind that he was per- 
sonally a master in neither field of his great onslaught. He 
has given no evidence of expert familiarity with the scientific 
and reverent interpretation of the Bible as set forth by the 
great scholars, and he has shown as little fitness for expert 
dealings with the evolutionary philosophy. His manifest lack 
of personal fitness to enter as an authority these highly im- 
portant fields of scholarly discussion can but put an unenviable 
stamp upon the final chapter of his life activities. 

It must, however, be emphatically said of Mr. Bryan that 
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he was irreproachable in moral character, and that his life 
was untainted by vicious motives. In oratorical gifts, he stood 
signally at the front among American public men. However 
many defeats he may have suffered in his chief ambitions, yet 
still it may be believed that in his very seeming failures he 
contributed much moral idealism to American citizenship, and 
did much to raise the general tone of American political life. 
Throughout his long public activities, his eloquent voice was 
continuously lifted on the moral side of great questions. And, 
now that he is gone, whatever mistakes impartial history may 
charge against him, he will be remembered as a man of clean 
life, highly gifted, and of unfaltering moral purpose. 


ie 

Without dogmatizing as to its merits, there can be no intel- 
ligent denial that a comparatively new and tremendously revi- 
sionary philosophy has taken a controlling place in the present- 
day educational world. It would, for instance, seem a needless 
gratuity to attempt any reafhirmation of the geological records 
of creation. The evolutionary philosophy is a subject which 
in the popular mind is so little understood and so largely mis- 
construed as to make it not an easy subject of exposition to 
minds not familiar with its historical development. In its 
application to modern thought, however, it is enough to say 
that, while the final scope of its application is as yet very little 
measured, this philosophy has captured, the scientific mind of 
the world. Among the great masters of nature-knowledge 
it is practically universally accepted as the working hypothesis 
of creation. 

It would be to expose one’s ignorance of a great situation 
to deny that modern constructive biblical criticism has wrought 
great changes in scholarly understanding of the origins, back- 
grounds, environments, dates, authorship, the meanings and 
significance of the sacred literatures both of the Old and the 
New Testaments. To this body of literature, as to all ancient 
classics, there have been applied relentlessly the inductive pro- 
cesses. The inductive method takes nothing for granted. It 
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approaches its subject inquisitorially, demanding that from its 
own nature, history, and character, it shall yield the true story 
of itself. Concerning the widely accepted results of scholar- 
ship in this field, there is space here only to say that discoveries 
of largest significance, discoveries impossible to the preceding 
Christian centuries, have been made almost within the present 
generation which have made the Bible throughout to Christian 
scholarship a far better known book than was ever before 
possible in history. 


The foregoing are a few of the ruling fundamental concepts 
that underlie the ideals of modern scholarship. ‘They are 
typical of most far-reaching and revisional movements that 
have come controllingly into modern educational thought. 
There can be no doubt that a new historical order in the world 
of education has decisively appeared. The present generation 
of educated younger minds is really the first to come control- 
lingly under modern scientific concepts. It is under a new dis- 
pensation in the world of knowledge. In all the higher schools 
of education, this generation is receiving from teachers, to 
whom it will ever revert with reverence and affection, a mental 
training which will set its feet into new departments of thought. 
In laboratory and classroom its vision is being opened to new 
scientific discovery, to vast new fields of historic revelation, 
to necessitated processes of critical revision as applying to 
nearly all departments of traditional beliefs. This younger 
generation is being piloted to new shores. In the migration 
there is grave danger that it may not carry in its assets some, 
at least, of the indispensable values which have come down 
from the past. This generation in the general world of thought 
is both inexperienced and adventurous. It needs reverent and 
wise guidance from the master teachers. This situation, more 
than any words can picture, makes imperative an intelligent 
harmonization between religious belief and modern knowledge. 
The crossing from old to new views is always a critical passage, 


and in no sphere is this more true than in that of religious 
beliefs. 
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III. 

Now, fore-going consideration of all other ruling modern 
concepts, let us, in the interests of Christianity itself, ask where 
shall we find safe guidance for the oncoming generation in the 
field of modern biblical construction? In answer to this query, 
it is not pertinent to declare that most people in the church 
know little or nothing about biblical criticism, or that even 
many teachers do not accept its findings. Such answer would 
be entirely inconsequential. The thing to be emphasized, and 
to be frankly considered, is, that the results of biblical crit- 
icism are already mightily intrenched in the ablest scholarship 
of the age. I may assume perhaps that I have had as fair 
opportunity as most men to know the real status of the sit- 
uation. My impression is, that of all the really great preachers 
whom I know, at least four out of five of them all accept 
unhesitatingly the main conclusions of modern constructive 
biblical criticism. And these preachers are preaching in a 
great way the inspirational and saving Gospel of Christ. My 
impression further is, that nearly all scholarly ministers under 
fifty years of age who have had the advantages of college and 
seminary training are credally in quite full accord with the 
modern biblical viewpoint. 


It is doubtless true that many of these are not publicly 
outspoken in announcement of their views. Many reasons, 
wise or otherwise, often urge the preacher in the matter of 
some private opinions to observe a prudent silence in presence 
of his parish clientele. He naturally shrinks from awaking 
around himself prejudices which are sure to voice themselves 
only in fruitless controversies. There is a feeling abroad, 
however, that many public teachers are overcautious in this 
respect. A contemporary religious journal has recently pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Timid Modernism,” in which, 
among other trenchant utterances, it declares that many relig- 
ious thinkers and leaders who hold a moderate and defensible 
modern point of view have been far too hesitant to state it in 
clear and courageous terms. There can certainly be no wis- 
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dom on the part of a teaching church in shying a clear and 
courageous consideration of so great and vital a subject. 

In an inquiry for constructive leadership in the modern uses 
of the Bible, several suggestions may be considered. 

Theoretically, it would be ideal if the younger life could 
receive its adjustments to the changing order through home 
education. The plain fact, however, is that most good and 
dutifully disposed parents are lacking in training qualifications 
for scientific Bible teaching. 

Nor may we look with much assurance to the average 
Christian minister for qualified fitness to deal popularly with 
critical biblical problems. This is not to question the Christian 
usefulness of such a man inthe ministry. But the minister who 
has no critical training for such a task, who is not himself 
something of a master of biblical problems, has no proper 
vocation, pro or con, for public treatment of critical Biblical 
questions. 

Nor, and for obvious reasons, can the best furnished minis- 
terial minds be relied upon as a chief agency for a direct and 
critical exposition of the problems of modern biblical scholar- 
ship. The chief function of the pulpit is to deal directly with 
the positive and constructive messages of revelation. The 
pulpit, save perhaps in exceptional instances, is not the place 
for dealing with questions of criticism. Critical problems of 
biblical construction cannot be adequately or profitably dis- 
cussed before a promiscuous and traditionally-minded public 
save ina full and fair field for their consideration. The active 
program of a busy pastor is usually very crowded. He finds 
little time for preparation on outside themes aside from his 
regular pulpit messages. However competent his scholarship 
for dealing with critical problems, the task itself requires more 


space and more energy than he can ordinarily give to such a 
function." 


f A am by no means unmindful of the fact that many of the ablest evangel- 
ical ministers, both in England and in America, have in their regular pulpit 


ministrations given both luminous and highly valuable discussion to the field 
of modern biblical criticism. 
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If in response to a representative request, the qualified 
pastor should institute a series of week-evening studies of crit- 
ical biblical problems, to which attendance of all persons inter- 
ested in such a discussion should be freely invited, such a pro- 
gram might be made highly profitable. If, especially in the 
interests of younger learners, a church should arrange for a 
series of lectures on modern biblical questions, the same to be 
given by an expert teacher from a theological seminary, this 
ought to prove’a valuable educational service. If the local 
church is strong enough by itself alone, or in connection with 
a group of neighboring churches, to establish a community 
school of religion, as happily many churches are now doing, 
there also might be found a fitting place for the treatment of 
biblical problems. 

Happily, one of the significant trends educationally of the 
times is seen in the summer vacation schools, in university- 
extension work, instituted in the interests of teachers, preach- 
ers, missionaries, and all classes interested in intellectual and 
spiritual improvement for themselves. The curricula of such 
schools might wisely afford a place for the treatment of con- 
structive biblical studies. 

There is another powerful and far-reaching agency in relig- 
ious education which does not seem as yet fully to have dis- 
covered its rightful function as a systematic expounder of mod- 
ern biblical problems, the church press. A stated depart- 
ment in the various church publications, under the editorship 
of expert biblical scholars, however brief the weekly output, 
might, as it seems to me, prove practically one of the most 
ideal and effective agencies for placing scholarly and much 
needed information before the Church at large. 

As viewed from the ideal stand-point, it would seem highly 
desirable that a goodly number of lay minds in the churches 
should be at once expert in scientific knowledge, and at home 
with harmonizing processes as between such knowledge and 
the vitalities of the spiritual life. We cannot, however, at 
present largely assume this as a working fact. While interest 
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in the subject under discussion is sure to be increasingly and 
widely shared by the lay mind of the near future, it is doubt- 
less true that the general mind has not as yet become very 
largely familiar with the questions involved. This is no re- 
flection upon the qualities of the lay mind. A layman in the 
pew may often in intelligence and in robust mental power be 
the superior of his pastor. Nevertheless, distinctive success 
in his own chosen calling is likely to have been so engrossing 
as to have excluded him in both energy, habit, and taste from 
making himself a scientific expert in biblical knowledge. If 
he be a man past fifty years of age, the probability is that 
he has never adjusted his creed to the modern situation. 

Practically, then, we must depend upon the expert teacher 
for the task of harmonizing credal faith with modern know- 
ledge. And this, so far as it may cover the needs, is a safe 
resort. In the field of biblical studies, it may be assumed that 
teachers to be found in the theological schools are of first 
authority. If the last word of biblical learning is not spoken 
from these schools, it may be expected from no other source. 
Critical questions, in their very nature, can be answered only 
by the expert scholar. The untrained mind, stocked with tra- 
ditional views, may have prejudices adverse to the decisions 
of scholarship. But prejudice and knowledge may be wide 
apart. In most questions of critical interest for life, questions 
which baffle our own intelligence, our final resort is with the 
knowing expert. ‘There is certainly not less reason for our 
acceptance of the consensus of expert biblical scholarship than 
for our acceptance of expert opinions in other departments 
of critical thought. Our biblical scholars are men of finest 
integrity, of finished scholarship, highly conscientious, and of 
heroic loyalty to their tasks. They are also in agreement in 
too many vital positions to permit rational doubt as to the 
validity of their conclusions. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND NATURAL PIETY 
BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 

Nature is inexhaustible and refuses to be either secularized 
or fathomed. In the soul of each generation she begets a 
fresh sense of reverence, a new “natural piety.” 

A recent endeavor to define the natural piety of our gener- 
ation has been made by Professor S. Alexander, author of the 
Gifford Lectures, Space, Time and Deity, which is of peculiar 
interest as a reflection of the modern mind.? 

if 

Since the phrase is that of Wordsworth, and in him Nature 
chose “a renovated spirit singled out” to meditate her mean- 
ing, we may well enquire into the roots and fruitage of the 
natural piety of this incomparable interpreter of Nature :— 

“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

An uplift of spirit in the presence of the beautiful in Nature, 
binding one’s days and years together in reverent joy—such 
is Wordsworth’s natural piety and such piety he has nurtured 
in many kindred souls. 

Whence did Wordsworth gain this piety? Outwardly, from 
‘“‘Cumbria’s rocky limits,’ Skiddaw and Helvellyn, Grasmere 
and Windermere, Rotha and Derwent Water and all the 
varied beauty of Cumberland and Westmoreland. These fur- 
nished the symbols which Nature employed to win him to her- 
self and make of him her high-priest; but behind these lay— 
what? The question is best answered by Wordsworth’s own 
account of the way in which Nature instructed him. The story 


*Natural Piety, The Hibbert Journal, July, 1922. 
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of this rare tutelage and comradeship is told in that unique 
autobiographical poem The Prelude, the Divina Commedia of 
Natural Piety. 


i & 


To this devout acolyte, viewing her from childhood with 
“holy calm” and “religious love,” Nature meant, as he des- 
cribes her influence, presence, companionship, “the soul of 
Beauty and enduring Life.’’ His feeling for her was deeply 
religious. Cherishing as he did this reverential attitude to- 
ward her, it would be easy to assume that Nature was equiv- 
alent to God in Wordsworth’s youthful mind. But this was 
clearly not the case, if we may trust his own words. In des- 
cribing his impressions of Nature at his seventeenth year, after 
affirming that he had then received ‘‘so much from Nature 
and her overflowing soul that all his thoughts were steeped 
with feeling,” he continues: 

“T was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love.’ 


Here is an intuitive, sympathetic entering into Nature in her 
most attractive aspect, which is full of the meaning, the senti- 
ment, of being and yet does not stop with Nature. There is 
also a clear consciousness of the ‘‘Uncreated’’ toward which 


*Book Second. 
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all Nature looks. A little later in the poem the poet speaks of 
living, ‘‘with God and Nature communing.” 


This sense of the intimacy, yet distinctness, of God and 
Nature is characteristic of Wordsworth’s later thought also 
and explains the familiar lines in Tintern Abbey which are so 
often erroneously regarded as pantheistic. It is one thing to 
identify God with ‘“‘the light of setting suns and the round 
ocean and the living air and the mind of man” and another to 
find his dwelling there. Doubtless this conception of God as 
transcendent above Nature came to him through the Bible, 
where it appears so markedly in the Psalms and also in the 
teaching of Jesus. Plato, too, and the type of thought which 
flowed from him probably had much to do with it. But in 
whatever way it came to the poet it is no external idea, super- 
imposed upon his thought and feeling, but is wrought into the 
very fibre of his nature-consciousness. 


It seems out of keeping to link this impassioned feeling for 
Nature with a system of laws; and yet we find Wordsworth 
doing this, and with apparently no consciousness of dishar- 
mony: 

“O Soul of Nature! that, by laws divine 


Sustained and governed, still dost overflow 
With an impassioned life!” 


Uf: 


Quite in harmony with this conception of Nature—markedly 
theistic yet blended with an almost Oriental mysticism—is the 
poet’s impression of a moral quality in Nature. He felt this 
in childhood with peculiar sensitiveness, as one may observe 
in the sense of rebuke given to him by Nature when, after he 
had taken a boat which was not his and was rowing out into 
the lake, a mountain arose darkly upon his sight so affecting 
his conscience that he rowed back to the mooring-place, 

‘“‘And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood.” 
For many days, thereafter, he relates, 
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“O’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude, 
Or blank desertion.’ 

The poet, was sufficiently a philosopher to recognize as he 
reflected upon these moral impressions that they were in him- 
self rather than in Nature, but that did not prevent his asso- 
ciating them most intimately with natural objects: 

“To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inner meaning.’’* 


The acme and summit of this association of morality with 
Nature is in the Ode to Duty: 
‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong.” 


IV. 

What did Nature do for Wordsworth? What did he gain 
from her that made life richer and sweeter? This is the vital 
question. ‘The answer is clear and positive. His was no mere 
sentimental toying with Nature for pleasure or superficial gain. 
On the contrary, he won from her that greatest of all boons, 
a buoyant and unfailing faith. 


In the period of disillusionment that ensued upon the French 
Revolution which affected him so deeply, he writes: 
“Tf, in this time 
Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A more than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life—the gift is yours 
Ye winds and sounding cataracts! ’tis yours, 
Ye mountains! thine, O Nature.’ 


"Book First. 
*Book Third. 
"Book Second. 
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And near the close of the Prelude he avers: 
“That, under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 
If from the affliction somewhere do not grow 
Honour which could not else have been, a faith, 
An elevation, and a sanctity, 
If new strength be not given, nor old restored, 
The blame is ours, not Nature’s.’’® 


This was Nature’s supreme gift to him. Yet before he had 
gained this ripe result of her influence she had dowered him 
richly with an inexpressible serenity and happiness. 


‘“Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contemplative,” 
which was the fore-runner of faith. Visited with visions of 
harmony and beauty, he lived in constant and reverent joy. 
And these delights came to him, not as mere food for selfish 
enjoyment but as sacred ministrations, inciting him to self- 
dedication, as on that morning in his summer vacation when, 
“Magnificent 
The morning rose in memorable pomp. 
Glorious as e’er I) had beheld—in front 
The sea lay laughing at a distance: near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah! need I say, dear Friend! that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit.’ 


That this rich ministry of Nature was no mere temporary 
sensuous experience, that outflow of youth and health, vanish- 
ing with them, but something which survives and sustains in 
the years that bring the philosophic mind, is the testimony not 
only of The Prelude and of many another of his poems, but 


Book Tenth. 
"Book Tenth. 
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especially of that profoundly thoughtful poem, Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality, which might well have as a sub- 
title, ‘Thoughts on the Enduring Inspiration of Nature.” 
Consider, for example, that beautiful address to Nature: 

‘‘And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more perpetual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they: 

The innocent brightness of the new-born day 

Is lovely yet.” 

Here is the answer of the man in middle life to the prayer 
that natural piety may not fail him. The boy was father of 
the man, and his days bound each to each by natural piety. 
But did Nature desert him in old age? That is indeed the 
acid test. 

When one turns to the poems of Wordsworth’s age to see 
if the bond still holds, amid much of weariness and sadness 
and of a piety that turns to something stronger than nature for 
solace, he finds—in such poems as So Fair, So Sweet, Withal 
So Sensitive (1845) and Though the Bold Wings of Poesy 
(1845 )—sufficient evidence of its survival.* In the pathetic 
poem The Cuckoo Clock (1845) the aged poet writes, evi- 
dently out of vivid experience, of the pathos with which the 
notes of the cuckoo-clock come to one in the night, awakening 
afresh old memories and unfading fancies, until, 

‘Thy spirits will seem to feed on balmy air; 

I speak with knowledge,—by that Voice beguiled, 
Thou wilt salute old memories as they throng 

Into thy heart; and fancies, running wild 

Through fresh green fields, and budding groves among, 
Will make thee happy, happy as a child: 

Of sunshine wilt thou think, and flowers, and song, 

And breathe as in a world where nothing can go wrong.” 


“The ultra-conservatism and decadence of his powers in Wordsworth’s later 
years may be recognized without the exaggerated emphasis which Harper and 
others place upon them. ; 
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Something of the leap of heart at the beauty of Nature 
still abides in the poet of seventy-five years. Reminiscence 
rather than eager delight, but the wonted fires of natural piety 
still burn in his ashes. 


VI. 

Turn now to the natural piety of our own prosaic day, as 
represented by Professor Samuel Alexander, who chooses 
Wordsworth’s term, yet acknowledges that what he intends 
is not exactly what Wordsworth meant by natural piety. 
Clearly it is not. Indeed the contrast is so great that one finds 
it difficult to discover anything in common between the two 
pieties. 

The natural piety of today as Professor Alexander inter- 
prets it is “that of the scientific investigator, by which he ac- 
cepts with loyalty the mysteries which he cannot explain in 
nature and has no right to try to explain.”* The mysteries 
referred to are the facts which appear in emergent evolution, 
which discloses ‘‘the manifestation of a single principle oper- 
ating under conditions of various complexity, and yet retain- 
ing them all in one linked progression of affinity.’ 

Manifestly modern science cannot free the mind from the 
presence of mystery. Yet it offers, instead of the mystery of 
Being, the mystery of facts—which is, according to Alexander, 
“the last word of knowledge.”’ ‘““The mystery of facts, whether 
these facts are the individual facts of experience or the large 
universal facts which are scientific laws, or such facts, more 
comprehensive still, as may be discovered by a prudent and 
scientific philosophy, is the last word of knowledge. ‘The 
reverent temper which accepts them is the mood of natural 
piety. 


1 


Vil 
The lover of Wordsworth is tempted to scorn this as hardly 


1The Hibbert Journal, Vol. XX, No. 4, p. 609. 
"Ibid., p. 620. 
"hid: p. 621. 
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more than a shadow, if not a parody, of natural piety. Yet 
if he despises it he will be untrue, not only to the spirit of the 
age, but to a certain earnest and, so far as it goes, true form 
of piety. 

A vast and eventful change has passed over our knowledge 
of Nature since Wordsworth wrote The Prelude. Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Mendel, the struggle for existence, heredity, 
the survival of the fittest, the law of degeneration, the coming 
to the fore of biology, paleontology, anthropology—all these 
and more have intervened and opened a knowledge of nature 
and of man which only the troglodyte can ignore. It is simply 
impossible for us of today to live in the natural world of 
Wordsworth’s generation. 

Nature has been not only searched and probed but exposed, 
exploited, treated with a familiarity that in certain prosaic 
minds has produced something not unlike contempt. ‘To recog- 
nize this is not to charge true science with irreverence, for she 
is deeply reverent; but much has passed under the aegis of 
science that has not her spirit. Moreover we understand, 
since the war, to what base uses science can be put. At the 
very best, therefore, Nature can never be looked upon again 
quite as the pre-scientific generations viewed her. 

How much does this portend? Must we content ourselves 
with a reverent acceptance of the mystery of facts and stop 
there? Is nothing of Nature as Wordsworth saw her left? 
This is quite too hasty—may we not say unscientific ?—an 
assumption. It may be possible to rebuild upon the basis of 
modern science—or at least in full recognition of it—a con- 
ception of Nature which retains the Wordsworthian spirit and 
values without its restricted scientific outlook. 


VLE 


We must subtract from Nature many unwarranted assump- 
tions and take into account many new and disillusioning dis- 
closures of her ways. And yet is the residue nothing but 
agnosticism? Is all that vast amplitude of impression and 
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appeal that was once called Nature reduced to this—the my s- 
tery of facts? If so, it is but a poor and meagre natural piety. 

Is there not Beauty in Nature still? Do not ‘the innocent 
brightness of a new-born day” and “‘the still spirit shed from 
evening air” touch the receptive soul today as in the past? 
Is there not, even yet, a splendor on the hills and “gleams like 
the flashing of a shield where the earth and common face of 
Nature speak to us rememberable things’? Does not the heart 
still leap up at beholding a rainbow in the sky? Is there not 
a Presence that disturbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts? 
Does not ‘‘the meanest flower that blows” still “give thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears’? And shall we not rever- 
ence this Beauty and give it a place in our natural piety? Sup- 
pose there are “facts” of biology and of psychology which are 
supposed to explain it—do they explain it away? Do they ex- 
plain it at all in its ultimate nature? 

Is there no joy in Nature because there is also struggle and 
death? Granted that there are many ugly incidents in Nature 
which baffle our sense of justice—are we warranted in condemn- 
ing them before a self-constituted tribunal, limited as is our 
knowledge of the whole? Must Darwinism becloud our whole 
horizon with visions, of Nature red in tooth and claw? Are 
we not finding evidences of a nascent freedom of action in all 
forms of life which make it impossible to charge the Creator 
with all the deeds of his creatures? Has it not been demon- 
strated that there is cooperation in Nature as well as conflict, 
pleasure as well as pain? If there is this bright side, may we 
not enter into it, transmute it into the substance of our own 
inner values and use it to gladden and sustain the soul? 

Furthermore, it may be somewhat too soon to discard those 
intimations of something in Nature “far more deeply inter- 
fused.” Even if Nature has become ‘“‘the manifestation of a 
single principle operating under conditions of various complex- 
ity,” this does not preclude Presence, Purpose, Teleology. It 
indicates, rather, some kind of ‘‘supplementary interpretation” 
if Lloyd Morgan, to whom Alexander refers so frequently, 
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is right.1. Deity blindly working out its own future would be 
a supplementary problem rather than a supplementary inter- 
pretation. It is by no means clear that “not even God, if we 
suppose a God presiding over the birth of the world, in accord- 
ance with the conception of the current theism, could predict 
what these emergent qualities would be; he could only accept 
them like ourselves when the world he made had originated 
them.’”* 

Judged pragmatically, the new natural piety is dismally and 
drearily negative. It does sorrily little for us. It gives us 
pause in our questioning, hales us before an insoluble mystery; 
but it cannot give us even that sense of awe which once invested 
mystery. For its mystery is not the mystery of the mystic, 
who says, “I know not, but it is known,’’? but of the agnostic 
who says, ‘“‘No one knows, or can know.” 


IX. 

A comprehensive view of Nature will not be reached until it 
is recognized that she has two aspects, two faces, one for the 
scientist who goes to her with microscope and test-tube, bent 
upon experiment and observation, armed with a set of spatial 
concepts whose limitations Bergson has described; and another 
aspect for the poet-philosopher who approaches her with that 
intuitive insight which takes him, so he feels, to her very heart. 
These two aspects are both, not only legitimate but truthful— 
although the truth of each is of a different order from that of 
the other. Yet the assumption prevails that the scientist’s 
view-point is superior, nearer to reality, and that only after he 
has investigated Nature and drawn up his tabulations and 
tabus has the poet or philosopher a right to take these findings 
and make what he can of them. And if he can make nothing 
—why, let him accept the facts in the spirit of natural piety. 


AG may be that in the acknowledgment of God an ultimate philosophical 
explanation, supplementary to scientific interpretation is to be found. That will 
be the interpretation I shall try to maintain.” Lloyd Morgan: Emergent Evolu- 
tions p. 9. 

'S. Alexander, Article cit. p. 620. 

W. E. Hocking: The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 236. 
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The nature-lover will not heed this injunction and stay put 
where the scientist would have him. Nor should he. He is 
not necessarily playing truant to Dame Science if out of school 
hours he escapes to haunts of which she knows nothing,—say- 
ing to Science, in Emerson’s words, ‘““Good-bye, proud world! 
I’m going home.” If it stands between him and Nature he may 
well tread on the pride not only of Greece and of Rome but 
on that of the laboratory and the experiment station; 


For what are they all in their high conceit 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 


X. 

Nature the changeful, the evolving, the empirical is also 
Nature the constant, the purposeful, the rational. Natura 
naturans is also Natura naturata. Nature the factual, the 
sensuous, the usable, is also Nature the beautiful, the appeal- 
ing, the awe-inspiring. All things flow, as Heraclitus saw, yet 
in the midst of change is the changeless Logos. Nature the 
mysterious is also Nature the revealing. Paradox, you say; 
_ but unless one takes account of paradox he will fall short of 
truth. 

The ampler natural piety of Wordsworth refuses to be 
reduced to the restricted natural piety of Alexander. We may 
well accept the latter, but it will be long before we part from 
the former. 

sah 

“Very well,” says the natural scientist, “let the idealist, the 
Wordsworthian, the Absolutist, find these transcendent mean- 
ings in Nature; it is only because he reads them into Nature. 
If he chooses to do this he is at liberty to do so; we prefer to 
take Nature as we find her.’’ This sounds like an appeal, 
always effective, from theory to reality, from imagination to 
“facts.” Yet it is a singularly short-sighted self-deception. 
For, as none other than William James pointed out some 
fifteen years ago, in a sort of last will and testament, the natu- 
ral scientist reads his own ideas into Nature just as truly as 
does the philosopher. In fact he is the greater rationalist of 
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the two. In an appendix to his last volume upon which he 
was working at the time of his death, entitled Some Problems 
of Philosophy, Professor James wrote: 

‘“““Tntellectualism’ is the belief that our mind comes up- 
on a world complete in itself and has the duty of ascer- 
taining its contents; but has no power of redetermining its 
character, for that is already given. Among intellectu- 
alists two parties may be distinguished. Rationalizing in- 
tellectualists lay stress on deductive and dialectic argu- 
ments, making large use of abstract concepts and pure 
logic. Empirical intellectualists are more ‘scientific’ and 
think that the character of the world must be sought in 
our sensible experience and found in hypotheses based 
exclusively thereon.””* 

Over against this intellectualism James puts faith: 

“Our acts may depend on our religion,—on our not- 
resisting our faith-tendencies, or on our sustaining them 
in spite of ‘evidence’ being incomplete.” 

There is no such thing as sitting down before Nature, with 
a mind completely detached from all preconceptions, merely 
receptive, and recording purely objective reports from external 
phenomena. That is an admirable and fruitful attitude, but 
in taking it the scientist predetermines what mental concepts 
shall be put into exercise in selecting, perceiving, apperceiving 
and describing the phenomena communicated through his sen- 
sations to his formative intellect. He is no more learning 
directly from Nature than is the poet who goes to Nature with 
a sensitive spirit and a kindled imagination. Both put them- 
selves into Nature and find what they put in plus. 


XII. 

Shall we then say that there is no meaning in Nature except 
what our own minds read into her—no facts, nor laws, nor 
uniformities; no joy, nor beauty, nor values? That would be 
an unwarranted subjectivism. Nature is not a tabula rasa for 
the mind to write upon any more than are our minds tabulae 


‘Some Problems of Philosophy, Appendix, Faith and the Right to Beliewe, 


a manuscript found after his death with th dint i 
the Introduction to Philosophy.” ietiaet tira: ioe tS 
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rasae for her to write upon. There is a Logos in Nature as 
well as in ourselves, as Horace Bushnell asserted. Mind 
answers to mind, not as in a mirror, but through an intervening 
medium. We know only in the presence of Other Mind, as 
Professor Hocking contends.’ Spirit with spirit meets—and 
Nature is the trysting place. 

There is a natural piety of acceptance of facts, and an 
ampler natural piety which feeds upon beauty, truth and God. 
So long as the child is father of the man, the heart will leap 
up at the beauty and sublimity of Nature and the days of man 
will be bound each to each by natural piety. 


"OP. Cit, Pp. 288. 


THE GROUNDS OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
BY DELO C. GROVER 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


To understand the importance and full speculative signif- 
icance of our present inquiry will require upon our part care- 
ful preliminary orientation. To that end a rapid review of 
the history of thought, which has culminated for the modern 
world in a fairly well defined and widely accepted estimate of 
the grounds and validity of scientific knowledge, may be made. 


The nature and purpose of the cosmological inquiry among 
the Greeks in the sixth century before the Christian era had 
to do only with the world of nature. The whole inquiry was 
objective in method and in theory hylozoistic. Hylozoism 
was not so much a reasoned theory, however, as it was an 
unquestioned presupposition. During the period of the Greek 
Enlightenment in the fifth century the distinction between mind 
and matter began to be generally made. As a fundamental 
dualism this distinction between mind and matter was never, 
upon reflection, regarded as satisfying. When it has been 
sought to overcome the antithesis of mind and matter by reduc- 
ing all ultimate reality to mind and treating matter as phenom- 
ena, appearance or illusion, the resulting view has been some 
form of idealism. When the antithesis has been overcome by 
reducing all to matter and by treating mind as derived from 
matter, the result has been some form of materialism. The 
world has been given many forms and degrees of materialism 
from the days of Democritus to the present time. Material- 
ism is naturally realistic and objective, and also hylozoistic. 


Hylozoism is definitely espoused by many materialistic 
scientists and speculators in our own period. Schopenhauer 
is said to have declared, “If matter can fall to the ground, 
then it can also think.” Moleschott’s famous words were: 
Ohne Phosphor, kein Gedanke,—‘without phosphorus, no 
thought.” Carl Snyder writes in his “New Conceptions of 
Science” (Page 253): 
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“The world of science was a long time accepting the 
notion of a living substance, a chemically analyzable basis 
of life. Huxley’s celebrated ‘protoplasm’ lecture did 
much to reconcile men’s minds to this materialistic con- 
ception. But it has been a great deal harder to bring men 
to conceive of a thinking substance, a form of matter, like 
salt or sugar or gunpowder, whose business it is to feel 
and think and dream. To many the notion is uncanny. 
The conclusion, however, seems inevitable.” 


All this is modern hylozoism, and it naturally commends 
itself as ‘“‘a very present help in time of trouble” to many 
materialistic thinkers. 


In the Gifford Lectures, by James Ward, on “Naturalism 
and Agnosticism” we have what is probably still the most im- 
portant discussion available upon “certain assumptions of 
‘modern science’ which have led to the widespread, but more 
or less tacit, rejection of idealistic views of the world.’ (Pre- 
face.) 


“From the inchoate confusion of probable opinions and 
fanciful surmises, there gradually emerges the clear circle 
of the sciences, waxing brighter as it advances in coher- 
ence and continuity, while the void of nescience beyond 
grows too dark for shadows, too empty for dreams; till 
at length all there is to know finds a place in an unbroken 
concatenation of laws, binding nature fast in fate. Tak- 
ing science as the touchstone of knowledge, ‘knowing in 
the strict sense,’ as Mr. Spencer calls it, we must admit,” 
Ward declares, “that we do not know God or even see 
room for God at all.” 


Professor Huxley wrote (Collected Essays, Eversley Edi- 
tions ay ol 1p. 1597) : 


“Any one who is acquainted with the history of science 
will admit that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and 
now more than ever means, the extension of the province 
of what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant 
gradual banishment from all regions of human thought 
of what we call spirit and spontaneity. . . . Andas 
surely as every future grows out of past and present, so 
will the physiology of the future gradually extend the 
realm of matter and law until it is coextensive with knowl- 
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edge, with feeling, and with action. The consciousness of 
this great truth,’ Huxley continues, “weighs like a night- 
mare upon many of the best minds of these days. They 
watch what they conceive to be the progress of material- 
ism in such fear and powerless anger as a savage feels 
when, during an eclipse, the great shadow creeps over the 
face of the sun. The advancing tide of matter threatens 
to drown their souls; the tightening grasp of law impedes 
their freedom.” 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century naturalism, which 
has tended, historically, ‘““dogmatically to deny the existence 
of things divine or spiritual, and dogmatically to assert that 
matter was the one absolute reality’ (Ward, N. and A., p. 
20), has been distinctly modified by that which is known as 
agnosticism. 

Discussing the fact that naturalism and agnosticism now go 
together as the dominant philosophy of the grounds and valid- 
ity of knowledge as now held by many scientists, Ward ex- 
pounds the view in the following paragraph (N. and A., p. 
20): 

‘So far as knowledge extends all is law, and law ulti- 
mately and most clearly to be formulated in terms of 
matter and motion. Knowledge, it is now said, can never 
transcend the phenomenal; concerning ‘unknown and 
hypothetical’ existences beyond and beneath the phenom- 
enal, whether called matter or mind or God, science will 
not dogmatise either by affirming or denying.” 

Ward observes that in many circles it would be freely asserted 
today: 

‘First, that there is no knowledge save scientific knowl- 
edge, or knowledge of phenomena and their relations, 
prea! that this knowledge is non-theistic’’ (N. & 

It would be of vital interest to consider, had we the space, 
the sense in which both of these propositions are pragmatically 
valid, and the sense also in which they fall far short of the 
truth. 


In this connection it is worth while to consider the extent 
to which all our so-called scientific knowledge depends for its 
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validity upon assumptions and more or less intelligently 
directed guessing. A celebrated observation of Mr. Huxley 
is in these words: 


“What, after all, do we know of this terrible ‘matter’ 
except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause 
of states of our own consciousness ?” 


Huxley saw clearly that “matter,’”’ energy, motion, conserva- 
tion of energy, identity, universe, nature, and a great number 
of other familiar and highly useful conceptions, are, after all, 
really assumptions, the ultimate warrant for which lies far 
beyond the bounds of any actual or possible sense experience. 

Even Mr. Spencer regarded the great ocean of nescience in 
which floats the enlarging sphere of science as representing 
the realm of the “not strictly knowable.’’ In Spencer’s First 
Principles (p. 106), we read: 


“The progress of intelligence has throughout been dual. 
Though it has not seemed so to those who made it, every 
step in advance has been a step towards both the natural 
and the supernatural. The better interpretation of each 
phenomenon has been, on the one hand, the rejection of 
a cause that was relatively conceivable in its nature but 
unknown in the order of its actions, and, on the other 
hand, the adoption of a cause that was known in the order 
of its actions but relatively inconceivable in its nature. 

And so there arise two antithetical states of 
mind, answering to the opposite sides of that existence 
about which we think. While our consciousness of nature 
under one aspect constitutes science, our consciousness of 
it under the other aspect constitutes religion.” 


In the view of such a declaration as this by Spencer it be- 
comes clear that the sphere of the sciences is by no means 
free of dependence upon that which is extra-scientific. 


“This conceit of doctrine of an absolute boundary be- 
tween science and nescience and the endeavor to identify 
with it a like sharp separation between empirical know- 
ledge and philosophic speculation may then,” asserts 
Ward, “‘be both dismissed as ‘sophistical and illusory.’ 
Nevertheless,” adds Ward, ‘“‘these notions are widely 
current in one shape or other, save among the few in these 
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days, who have even a passman’s acquaintance with the 
rudiments of epistemology” (N. & A. 29, 39). 
These are words of more than ordinary significance. 

Where, after all, are to be found the grounds of scientific 


knowledge? And are the grounds of scientific knowledge 
different from the grounds of philosophic or otherwise spec- 
ulative knowledge? Are the sciences the realm of true knowl- 
edge? And is all that lies beyond the sphere of the sciences 
the realm of ignorance, illusion, or nescience? It seems in- 
creasingly evident, upon reflection, that there is no actual line 
of separation between the realm of so-called scientific knowl- 
edge and the environing realm of so-called nescience. In his 
introduction to H. Poincaré’s Foundations of Science, Josiah 
Royce incisively observes that ‘“‘without principles which at 
every stage transcend precise confirmation through such expe- 
rience as is then accessible the organization of experience is im- 
possible.” In other words all science is grounded in experience 
and experience is relative to persons. Persons may, by means 
of principles which transcend the plane of concrete sense mate- 
rial, organize sense material that is in possession. Science finds 
its field in the world of experience, but the foundations of 
science lie deeper than the plane of any sense experience. 

It may be affirmed that the grounds of knowledge in the 
sciences must be sought as we would seek the grounds of knowl- 
edge in any realm whatsoever. Whether or not the ultimate 
grounds of scientific knowledge are different from the grounds 
of knowledge in any other realm can be determined only by 
a careful examination of the whole knowledge problem. 

Kant’s critical study of the problem of knowledge led him 
to the conclusion that made an epoch in the history of thought. 


“There can be no doubt whatever,” said Kant, ‘“‘that 
all our knowledge begins with experience. . . . But, 
although our knowledge begins with experience, it by no 
means follows that it all originates from experience.” 


With Kant the great antithesis lay between noumena and 
phenomena. Noumena, things-in-themselves, pure being, lay 
beyond the boundaries of all human experience, actual or pos- 
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sible, and, therefore, could not be known. Kant was as sure 
of these things-in-themselves, and believed as much in their 
importance, as Spencer in a later period was sure of the so- 
called unknowable and convinced of its ultimate importance. 
But, as Spencer believed that knowledge, “strictly speaking,” 
was confined to the sciences, and that beyond these lay an 
unmeasured and unmeasurable realm of nescience, so Kant 
believed that knowledge was in a real or strict sense limited 
to phenomena, while the noumena could not be known. Kant 
was unable to work himself wholly free from the embrangle- 
ments and confusion either of impersonalism, upon the one 
hand, or of sense empiricism, upon the other. 


The task of those who followed Kant was no easy one. 
First of all, the noumena of Kant, being just “‘pure being,” 
which was just pure nothing, were canceled. And in recent 
years the problem has been definitely transferred by many to 
the personal plane. Within the last sixty years men like Lotze 
of Germany and Bowne in America have succeeded in clearing 
their thinking from both rationalistic and empirical imperson- 
alisms, and have lifted the problem of knowing into the plane 
of active free intelligence. All knowledge is seen to be relative 
to the knower, and all reality, as a bearer of meaning, can 
exist only in and for intelligence, that is, in and for persons. 


In setting forth the terms of all being, the antithesis ceases 
to lie between matter and mind, or between science and _ ne- 
science, or between phenomena and noumena; yet the true 
antithesis, as can now be seen, lies between ontological, causal, 
or personal being and phenomenal, non-causal, or impersonal 
being. This distinction is most fruitful for theory. Accord- 
ing to this insight, there is no reality which is unknowable; 
there is no realm of nescience. All reality is made up of per- 
sons and that which exists through and for persons. There is 
no other reality rationally afirmable. All reality is either 
ontological, causal, personal, upon the one hand, or phenome- 
nal, upon the other. Phenomenal reality is not merely illusion 
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or appearance. It is everything that is not personal. And all 
phenomenal reality exists only through and for persons. 


Phenomenal reality is as real as any materialist ever thought 
it to be. In the world of phenomena, knowledge is possible 
because these phenomena have all their being through and 
for thought, through and for free, causal, volitional intelli- 
gence. All these phenomena are related according to laws 
of intelligence and can, therefore, be studied and known. The 
whole physical world is phenomena, existing through and for 
intelligence, and it furnishes, therefore, an unlimited field for 
scientific investigation, and the development of all the sciences. 


In his lecture on Common Sense, Science, and Philosophy, 
Bowne said to the students at the Northwestern University 
(Personalism, p. 36f): 


“Things hang together in certain ways, and events come 
along together according to certain rules. These uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence admit of being 
studied and described and registered without reference 
to metaphysics. Whatever our metaphysical scheme, be 
it realistic or idealistic or agnostic or nihilistic, things do 
hang together in experience in certain ways. In the outer 
world of perception, in the inner world of mind, and in 
the social world of history, there are certain orders of 
likeness and difference, of coexistence and sequence, and 
concomitant variation among the facts of experience. 
These are revealed only in experience, and whether we 
like them or not, and whether we can make anything out 
of them or not, they are undeniably there. 


“The knowledge of these uniformities is of the utmost 
practical value for the guidance of our lives. When we 
have learned what they are we can find our way from 
point to point in the world of experience. We avail our- 
selves of our knowledge to reach desired effects by arrang- 
ing their antecedents, or to escape undesired effects by 
removing their antecedents. Our entire control of the 
inner and outer world is reached in this way, and the 
knowledge thug reached is the sum of practical wisdom. 


This knowledge, as said, can be gained only by obser- 
vation and experiment. 
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‘In this work science has inalienable rights, and no 
philosopher or theologian may molest or make it afraid. 
It is in this work, too, that science does invaluable service, 
for it is just knowledge of the way things hang together 
in an order of law that gives us our control of nature and 
makes civilization possible. We can not overestimate the 
importance of science in its own field. But this field is 
limited. If these spatial and temporal facts were all 
known, an important question would remain untouched. 
This is the question of meaning and causal interpretation. 
a This question belongs to philosophy. Nothing 
that science does or can do even tends to answer it. 
Science discovers, describes, registers the facts; philosophy 
interprets them. Both the scientific and philosophic in- 
quiry are equally necessary for the full satisfaction of the 
human mind, but their coordinate rank has not always 
been recognized.”’ 

Space does not remain for us to examine critically any of 
the supporting assumptions of scientific theory, such as matter, 
energy, mass, motion, uniformity of nature, identity and 
change, gravitation, conservation of energy, and the like. 
When any of these are taken as belonging to an extra-mental 
and impersonal world, they elude us and disappear in contra- 
diction or meaningless verbalism. It is so, likewise, with a 
world of matter, mechanistically conceived, in a real space 
and time. When we attempt to construe or find any meaning 
attaching to our knowledge of any kind of world in an extra- 
personal and real space and time, we soon find ourselves em- 
brangled and blinded in confusion worse confounded. Iden- 
tity and change can not be reconciled in such a world and any 
and all possibility of knowledge vanishes with a critical reflec- 
tion upon such a realistic space and time. 


Further, the limits of this essay will not permit us to examine 
naturalism, either as a scientific method of description or as a 
philosophic doctrine of causal explanation. As a scientific 
method of description of coexistences, antecedents and se- 
quents, of a phenomenalistic world grounded in free intelli- 
gence, naturalism would be seen to be full of beneficence. As 
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a causal explanation of the world, naturalism remains on the 
impersonal plane and must lose its way either in some infinite 
regress or in some groundless becoming. Professor Bowne 
suggested what seems to us to be the only satisfactory or mean- 
ingful causal explanation of the world, which is “to refer all 
motion, progress, development, evolution, to a supreme self- 
determination which ever lives and ever founds the order of 
things.” 

Finally, we believe the grounds and validity of knowledge 
in the sciences are exactly the same as are the grounds and 
validity of knowledge throughout all possible realms of exist- 
ence. The ultimate grounds of knowledge are fundamentally 
and equally volitional and personal both in metaphysics and in 
the sciences. 


BEFORE 
BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 


Before I see in jasmine stem or briar, 

Though both be blossoming sweet, 

Only a snare to trip my lagging feet ;— 

In oak and cedar, faggots for my fire— 

No more, though they be trembling with a choir 


Of larks and linnets;—ere my door shall swing 
Not out to the wayward spring 

But in to facile, unreluctant sleep, 

Though on the river slopes the young lambs leap 
And blossoms of the pear are opening ;— 


Take me, swift death, oh take me unresigned, 
Clinging to earth—to all her poured-out riches— 
With passionate spirit and rebellious mind;— 
While still my heart as wild as any witch’s 
Rides out upon the wind! 


THOMAS THORILD: A CHARACTERIZATION 
PART TWO (Continued from July) 


BY ANDERS KARITZ 
Lund University 


Thorild endeavors, for the sake of his friend, to throw light 
on the contradictions in the life of nature and man. He 
allures and consoles, warns and encourages, gives freely of 
his metaphysical wisdom and pantheistic religion uttered with 
a conviction and fire which to this very day, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, shakes us from our self-complacency and liberates us 
from the bonds of spiritual slavery. A peculiarly chaste pas- 
sion, beautiful and attractive, in spite of its impetuous out- 
bursts, is to be found occasionally in his letters. In them we be- 
come aware also of a warm sympathetic feeling for the 
wronged and neglected, and often, again, we note a youthful 
melancholy thirsting for affection which serves to make the 
figure of Thorild in the 1780's unusually captivating. As the 
years went on this tone fades and partially disappears. The 
last letters to Heurlin are filled with marks of a friendship that 
is far more languishing and deliberate than it used to be. And 
to a still greater extent his letters of acknowledgment to Peter 
Tham strike me as real masterpieces in the expression of calm 
and sovereign gratitude. The concluding apostrophes in these 
letters possess all the amiability and little of that simulated 
warmth which distinguishes most of the prolific and elegant 
letter-writers of the eighteenth century. 

Despite his enthusiastic worship of friendship, Thorild was 
not really fortunate in his associations. In this connection it 
is not exactly known what caused disagreement. One some- 
times feels inclined to believe that it was the fault of that age 
that relations of this sort were too hastily formed and became 
too frankly intimate. Like Rousseau’s association, they were 
stormy at times and often broke off precipitately. They usually 
experienced sudden changes, and under such circumstances 
conflicts were admittedly never entirely avoided. Thorild’s 
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correspondence includes many instances of such conflicts, and 
one of them he dwells upon at considerable length in a letter 
to Hylander, valuable on account of its display of youthful 
agitation and amusing self-observation. 


Both had chanced one day to fall into a dispute concerning 
some ticklish problem in metaphysics, and Hylander lost his 
patience. Having reached home, Thorild, under pressure of 
the powerful feelings which overwhelmed him, scribbled down 
a few notes and these he communicates to us in his letters: 


“My God, how shall I explain this impulse to wreak 
excessive vengeance for an ordinary wrong? 

“Tt is true: my reason tells it, and my conscience 
sanctions it. I had a feeling of mingled indignation and 
contempt for the cold and torpid manner in which you 
treated the most vital principles of which human intel- 
ligence is cognizant. I want to avenge myself for the 
slight impression they made upon you and to mortify your 
egoism in order to force you to examine these principles 
and thereby make you respect them. Even at this very 
moment, however, conscious as I am of the indiscretion 
I committed, I believe that you cannot take pride in a 
belief the principles of which you are so uncertain about, 
nor can you flatter yourself on a love for truth which is 
so weak and inactive. Consequently I was fundamentally 
right, perhaps, in my main propositions, however keenly 
I saw that they disturbed you. When I consistently 
argued down your position, should you not likewise have 
disposed of mine before you could assume, without ap- 
pearing absurd, an attitude of self-satisfaction? 

“However, let it be that I was unfair—Oh God, this 
vengeance—so base and unworthy, and doubly base be- 
cause it was so easy! 

“No, I shall not harm him a bit—I shall treat him 
indifferently— 


“But I foresee how my flightiness will lead me astray. 
I shall have to be more careful. 

“How incomprehensible! I am otherwise so easily put 
out. Iam not angry with him. Oh, Arist, I have already 


Hoy ROLE YER you. But my pride, my grievously wounded 
pride! 
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Arist came to him, however, and begged forgiveness, which 
astonished Thorild greatly. 

“T cannot understand how you could do it. It is true, 
my heart does not experience any delicious thrill over it; 
it is in too violent a condition to feel anything delightful. 
But my reason does what my heart will not do. It finds 
you indescribably amiable—I respect you—with all my 
soul; but I need a few days rest to recover my love. Oh! 
why can I not feel immediately all that I want to feel? 
Why do these stairs appear so detestable in my imagin- 
ation and make me shudder? Why can I not fly to you 
as of yore, freely and with joy?” 

The description of an emotional state which Thorild fur- 
nishes us in this letter strikes me as significant in more than one 
way; above all, because it lays bare some of the unconscious, 
elementary instincts which formed the bed-work of his soul. 
The last lines especially seem to me to afford a sure basis on 
which to judge his personality, give us an insight into his inner- 
most self, and serve as a medium through which we sense his 
secret contact with the current of life. One touches slightly 
here on the primary and original elements of his nature; in 
those lines, it seems, the veil is removed from the inmost secret 
of spiritual life. This sense of being, as it were, physically 
fettered by chains, this purely bodily craving for perfectly 
ordered conditions, discloses an unusually pronounced and 
fundamental peculiarity in Thorild’s make-up. In all his let- 
ters it is brought out with a vigor and persistence which makes 
his yearning appear more than a common desire for sympathy 
and well-being. Shortly thereafter he writes to Florenz Stahl: 

“How I miss you! Every evening when I enter Scharff- 
enberg’s room and find myself among all these hard and 
crude characters I shudder, and long for you. Last night 
I happened to go down to Mr. Borg’s rooms with a book 
which I had borrowed; I suffered real agony as I stood 
in the hallway, beside the door and at the foot of the 
stairs—indescribable joy! gay and gladsome moments 
which come to me no more.”’”° 


°T. Thorild’s Letters, p. 11 f. 
0T. Thorild’s Letters, p. 20. 
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Time after time expressions of this kind recur: 

“Arist,” he exclaims, ‘‘it is real happiness to have a 
soul free from prejudice and malice.” And in another 
place: ‘Hate is my heresy, my deadliest sin.”™ 

Placed against such a background many of Thorild’s utter- 
ances, it seems to me, lose most of their unreasonableness and 
arrogance. His consistent pleading for uprightness and his 
passionate revulsion from the falsehoods and deceptions of 
society, from public and private cynicism, consequently does 
not descend to empty words or mere boasting; nor does it take 
on the character of an impersonal echoing of Rousseau’s de- 
mand for uncompromising moral and intellectual rectitude. 
The rights that he contended for before his judges in the trial 
of 1792 acquire, by virtue of the background furnished us 
above, an entirely different and deeper meaning. After all, 
it was not as a cunning lawyer writing a clever and convincing 
plea that Thorild, on this occasion, wrote in a promemoria: 

“But concerning my motives which have been so plainly 
disclosed elsewhere in many tender and living words, let 
me say just one thing: when on several occasions I desired 
to omit certain thoughts, my heart kept saying: ‘That 
would not be honorable.’ ’’** 

It is Thorild’s acute sensitiveness which gives rise to this 
urgent demand for honesty: “I looked upon my faults,” he 
confesses, “with all the disquieting and constant sensitiveness 
which a man experiences when gazing at the sun.”’ And no 
doubt it was this sensitiveness which made him a relentless 
enemy of all kinds of deceit and chicanery, of stealth and 
secretiveness, of petty guile, of fraud on a large or on a small 
scale. If this hostility to such practices were not rooted in his 
nature, but were based instead on the ordinary everyday opin- 
ions that are entertained about them, it would not possess this 


subjective accent nor would it be of such vital significance 
to him. 


“T. Thorild’s Letters, pp. 25.19% 


"T. Thorild’ : : : . 
ee norild’s Letters 111., Upsala University Library Collection of Manu- 
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“The prince himself,” he says, “bred with principles 
of highest honor, generally becomes so noble (with all his 
honor) that in order to really exalt him to the ideal of the 
divine in humanity, one need only to proclaim solemnly 
that absolute sublimation of character.’ 


Thorild lays stress on the need of this purity of heart in 
every department of human activity, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity of plain demonstration and unhesitating publicity. In his 
political science he regardg this quality as one of the leading 
factors in every social union and one of the fundamental 
requisites of all social life: 

“Consequently in every society of men; that is, in the 
true state, where the well-being of all is seriously desired, 
the idea must never be lost sight of that publicity is 
sacred. 

“What the great patriot, the hero of men holds as most 
important is ‘Offenbarheit. For secrecy breeds evil; 
and what the light of day is to the world, so is publicity 
tohumanity. The highest ‘Offenbarheit,’ the most sacred 
of all rights, sacred as the right to the divine light of day, 
proclaims therefore every attempt to sully honor and 
knowledge as the greatest crime in the state.’’** 

In Thorild’s view the practical goes hand in hand with the 
theorectical, and using this view as a starting-point the question 
might be discussed to what extent Rousseau’s doctrines taking 
them together, in view of their intense emotional contents, 
ethically speaking, and their radical rejection of all dissimu- 
lation and artificiality, can be considered as indicating a step 
forward not only toward moral but intellectual perfection as 
well. At first view the life of the mind seems to have no 
direct relation to the life of the emotions, in fact, appears to 
be antagonistic to it; but on closer examination the results do 
point perhaps in such a direction. Emotionalism and impres- 
sionableness go together more or less; they are conditions 
which determine the richness as well as the vitality of a man’s 
soul-life. All human beings are largely subject to the same 


1m Memory of Thorild, Appendix 1, Sec. 161. 
“In Memory of Thorild, Appendix 1, Secs. 152, 155. 
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sensations and the same mental excitation, but not all of them 
possess equal capacity to respond to them. They never know 
what it is to really suffer or to be really happy. They are not 
conscious of all the forces that may grip a man’s heart and 
compel him to outward action or to intellectual achievement. 


To Thorild’s buoyant and tender nature there was some- 
thing brutal and obstructive to life in every emotional state. 
Somewhere in his Ethics Spinoza has pictured how malice 
makes a man unfree, and how it may fetter his feelings for a 
long time, though he be the poorest and most insignificant 
individual. He looked upon malice essentially as a condition 
of stupidity or sickness, and it was this same negative and 
destructive character which Thorild attached to emotional 
states in general. He regarded them as rebellious and un- 
beautiful, imperfect and degrading. They threw him into a 
condition of unendurable restlessness, closing the channels 
of his creative imagination, disturbing his peaceful medita- 
tions, and laying waste his world of dreams. Here we sense the 
subjective factors which gave rise to Thorild’s philosophy of 
conciliation; indeed, the physiological foundation, I may say, 
out of which it sprouted and grew. This sensitiveness deter- 
mines and explains why his wisdom caused him to advance a 
utilitarian philosophy and doctrine of happiness. We can 
perceive here what it was that compelled him to accept and 
assimilate just those conceptions and ideas which extended 
in the direction of such a philosophy and doctrine. Out of 
his craving for harmony within himself there grew and ex- 
panded the desire for universal harmony, a condition where 
all conflicts would cease and all differences that keep men apart 
would disappear forever. Thorild’s philosophical works be- 
tray in every sentence an energetic striving to prove, by means 
of sober and calm thinking, the possibility of realizing univer- 
sal harmony in work and action: ‘The ideal state of well- 
being engendered through pure love and loveliness whose 
action forms the dewdrops in the rose-petal and the tender 
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light of the eye, as well as the sun of suns.’"*> But even in these 
works the poet’s views and dreams are interwoven in the solid 
fabric of his thought like a woof of gold and purple. 


In a sketch called ‘“‘Character,” valuable as a psychological 
document, Thorild has attempted to trace the features of his 
own spiritual physiognomy and to account for the mainsprings 
of his inmost being, the impulses which were the most deter- 
minative for him. In this interesting fragment any indication 
of different phases of development and their relationship is 
lacking, but notwithstanding this, it is a little masterpiece of 
psychological delineation and seems to me in many ways to 
be thorough. For all its brevity and conciseness it serves as a 
very reliable study by virtue of Thorild’s incomparably pas- 
sionate and pointed way of setting forth his ideas. 


“T had but one great, fixed thought in life,’ he con- 
fesses, ‘“‘that was, to explain nature and to reform the 
world. 

“Everything I thought and did was directed toward 
that end, I wanted to erect truth and magnanimity in 
men’s lives. Such was my sole ambition. I felt I was 
either the greatest or the proudest of men. . . . 

“So marvelous was the sensitiveness and sagacity of 
my soul, that a little spark gave me a fire of great magni- 
tude, and a word shed me a light of a deepest truth. The 
impulse to discover and to reform everything came natu- 
ral to me. I was so certain of discovering everything, that 
I together with my friends challenged some of the great- 
est discoveries within a given time, and did so without 
charlatanry. For truth, truth is nature’s eternal light 
and truth in the meanest particle of dust was the joy and 
life of my soul. 

“I worshipped unceasingly my own soul’s unmeasured 
tenderness, strength, light and magnanimity. This ador- 
ation was the most sacred part of my happiness. I also 
believed that to be mortal was to be God in nature. I 
wanted to be everything in order to uplift everything.””* 


“In Memory of Thorild, Appendix 2, Sec. 1, Paragraph 2. 
Cf. ibid., Appendix 1, Secs. 28-30 (his hymn to love). 
°T horild’s Collected Works, published by Hanselli, I, p. 278 f. 
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A youthful hope, a world of beautifully radiant optimism 
and sturdy self-reliance is revealed in these words. We sense 
in them an insistent urge, springing from an unquenchable 
love, to reform and to make happy the world. Perhaps there 
is evident in them a trace of immoderateness, a desire and 
effort, and a defective appreciation of shades and proportions 
which compromises a little this brilliant philosopher of har- 
mony. But be that as it may, we do have exposed in these 
sentences one of the main nerve-chords in Thorild’s intellectual 
make-up, and our attention is attracted by them to those linea- 
ments which mark the traditional Thorild figure. We catch 
a glimpse of the conscious metaphysician and poet; we get an 
idea of his highly emotional and sensitive imaginative life, his 
swift, abrupt, romantic fancy which, according to the notions 
of the time, was considered to be a mark of genius. Here is 
also revealed the tireless re-creator and re-appraiser of values, 
who discussed with such nameless discrimination and devotion 
and with such penetrating understanding the cultural problems 
of the eighteenth century; one who works, enjoys the same 
actuality and interest which he enjoyed a hundred years ago. 

His original personality, which is very much apparent in the 
above quoted words, stands out more sharply in one of his 
letters. Leopold had described to Thorild his dejection on 
reading Kellgren’s criticism of his, Leopold’s, Ode on Novem- 
ber 1, 1778. In answer to this letter Thorild writes: 

“I can sympathize with the sufferings of an oppressed 
genius or with a man of noble character. But I cannot 
love, indeed I have deep, violent and yet tender disgust 
for the weakness of will which is always the cause of this 
suffering. If a man whose intellectual power the world 
Is waiting to see demonstrated, by whose daring genius 
it 1s expecting to be both benefited and charmed, has not 
strength enough to maintain his courage—how is the man 
who has the task of uplifting thousands going to look 
upon his mission? He who has written Sweden’s first ode 
understands what I mean. I do not love the man who 


needs more than what his own soul can give him in order 
to be great. 
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“I love as much as any man does the sweetness of 
Rousseau’s soul. But it is not through men like him that 
the world is sustained. The world is a spectacle of moy- 
ing beauty to one who is content merely to act as a spec- 
tator; but to one who wishes to participate in its affairs, 
it becomes a place of insipid beauty, a playground for 
God’s children only. Strive diligently and courageously 
to do good in the world. What would Luther or Vasa 
have amounted to if they had been like Rousseau? Rous- 
seau, with the heart of a woman, did nothing but complain 
all his life, and needed the support of all his friends to 
prevent him from succumbing to his infirmity. We can 
distinguish easily between the pretty fellows whose place 
is in a glass case, and those heroic souls created to avenge 
and maintain right.’”” 

Still another element is to be observed in Thorild’s soul life; 
not so obvious, perhaps, nor so prominent as some others, 
but just as basic and genuine. He touches upon it in the self- 
characterization just given. Toward the conclusion he re- 
marks that all his life he had worshipped idealistic thinking. 
There were two tendencies active within him, two wills we 
might say, two lives of development, both of which struggled 
for realization and growth: the one, just mentioned, more 
active and sustained by a strong, unconquerable craving for 
expansion; and the other more passive, belonging to the retro- 
spective life and serving merely as the reverse side of his 
desire for outward action. The latter wears a peculiar, quiet- 
istic aspect, characteristic of all Spinoza-like souls, and is not 
immediately apparent. It is of an infinitely fine woof, spun 
of an impulse to philosophical examination and a conservative 
appreciation of beauty. 

When we read Thorild, it is as if we were listening to the 
voices of two different persons. One is that of an aggressive, 
outwardly directed nature, a convincing preacher, full of a 
steadily progressive, steadily inspired life, a fighter and a 
dialectician who wields his weapons with incomparable pre- 
cision and power. He wishes to recreate, to refreshen and 


"T, Thorild’s Letters, p. 113 f. 
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to reform everything, ‘“‘to uplift and ennoble.” He desires to 
attain a trusted place by the side of the king, and only in excep- 
tional cases does he seek shelter behind his “‘epicureanism” 
from the problems and duties of civil life. In some respects 
he holds public functions and offices in high esteem, and muses 
with more or less indifference upon the possibility of attaining 
a position of influence, feeling no unsurmountable aversion 
to the use of somewhat questionable means of gaining it. But 
sometimes we seem to detect, behind the aggressive controver- 
sialist and the excited haranguer, another man with more 
peaceful countenance and more moderate gestures. His is a 
calm and restful spirit, not always inflamed to action. He 
is a dreamer and mystic, who becomes attached to cults of 
romantic friendship and confesses unreservedly his kinship 
with nature, his burning longing to be fused and united with 
her. To the tender heart he interprets the beauty and melan- 
choly of the quiet woods or life tripping merrily over field 
and meadow. ‘To become perfect means to him to participate 
in the heightening consciousness of the meditative life. He 
is possessed of the acute desire for solitude so characteristic 
of all contemplative natures, and seeks steadily to deepen and 
broaden his soul. A solemn, profound calm descends occa- 
sionally upon the utterances and sentences of this second man, 
while his experiences possess always something of the sanctity 
of the religious life. 

Thorild’s development proceeds between these two poles. 
His life is a struggle between these two conflicting forces com- 
mon in some respects to all men. But it widens at this point 
just through that intensity with which both forces successively 
prevailed in his life and attains a symbolic meaning of general 
application. The second element in his nature grew stronger, 
especially toward the end of the 1780's, and thus there grad- 
ually begins that spiritual shifting which was due, on the sur- 
face at least, to his sentence and exile and which was accel- 
erated by these two events. I believe we can speak of an actual 
change in Thorild’s development from this time on, and in 
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that sense his exile and the experiences he underwent during 
its course mark the turning point in his life, the stage where 
“recognition” begins. There was as yet, however, no radical 
change in temperament and mood, no sudden reversal and 
no crisis. But between the end of the 1780's and the middle of 
the 1780's there occurred that intellectual taking account of 
stock and those tragic conflicts which result in a man’s shedding 
most of his illusions. In the well-known letter of introduction 
to Herder he enumerates first the most significant movements 
in his life and then says about himself finally (in the third 
person) : 

“He discovered at last that only fancy, that Hecate of 
humanity, was and is the hellish witch of the world, and 
knowing that herculean strength could not prevail against 
her, he sought to overcome her by the use of Orphic Art.” 

Here we stand on the path which leads to that ironical 
sophistry and resigned wisdom which mistakes and disappoint- 
ments force upon even the strongest characters. It was by 
this path that he was to reach that sad, final knowledge of his 
potentialities and limitations which prompted him to write the 
unforgettable confession: 

“Our wishes do not form the theme of the world’s 
melody. And therefore to attain harmony within oneself 
is the greatest rule of life.’’® 

Thus it was in his inner self rather than in his relations to 
the world outside that he came to realize at last that adjust- 
ment which he mentioned in one of his letters to Peter Tham 
as his real goal in life. In my opinion this self-reflection, this 
demand for unity, for critical examination, clarity and har- 
mony, is not the least factor in making Thorild far more im- 
portant than as a mere historical figure. From it issues his 
practical philosophy as well as his memorable metaphysics. 


“The Reform of Universities through the Institution of a Chair in Harmony 
or Conciliation, p. 14. 
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Christianity—Pagan or Scientific? 


“Christianity, by which I mean the religion of Christendom, must 
choose between two alternatives. Either it must be scientific or it must 
be pagan.” Such is the rather startling declaration of John Macmurray 
in a recent Hibbert Journal. Both Greece and Rome, whence come 
much theology, the writer insists, “agree that the ideal at which social 
organisation aims is security and stability.” In the Republic, which 
represents the best mind of Hellas, the Platonic doctrine is taught of 
“the intuitive certainty that change is evil,” and that “the Good” does 
not change. The Roman view, similar in ideal, sought to establish se- 
curity through an external administrative framework. “But while the 
Greek seeks security by stabilising and maintaining a single attitude of 
mind imposed by education, the Roman seeks it by stabilising the frame- 
work of practice and securing a uniformity of observance.” 

On the other hand, the writer continues, “Christ’s attack upon pagan- 
ism is an attack both upon dogma and upon ritual because it denies the 
ideal of security both in the spiritual and the material spheres. . . . 
Christianity substituted the ideal of deliberate progress for the pagan 
ideal of stability, both in the inward and the outward life. . Bi 
The essence of the Christian ideal is essentially experimentation. In the 
rise of the new scientific method of the 16th century Christianity for 
the first time really triumphed. ‘When Galileo dropped his two 
weights from the leaning tower of Pisa and founded the experimental 
method in science, the essence of Christianity secured itself once for all 
a dominance in one field; and the enormous advances of science once 
set in the secure path of experiment are the great evidence of the truth 
of the teaching of Christ.” Indeed, “experimental science is the char- 
acteristically Christian thing in the modern world. It has deliberately 
chosen the attitude of the spirit of Christ as its own, in its own sphere, 
as against Plato and Pericles, Augustus and Justinian. It has aban- 
doned security in favour of progress, and from the day it did this its 
advance has been irresistible and portentous.” 

True Christianity, the writer believes, is synonymous with the experi- 
mental approach to life itself. Christianity offers no authoritative 
claims concerning reality or duty. It gives us neither a metaphysics nor 
an ethics. Concerning certainty, authority, and guidance, we have no 
other than the commission to follow Christ. Other certainty we have 
none. “Christ never offered it. All that this Christianity can do is to 
say, ‘Love Christ and live by His faith.’ Its doctrines are none of them 
certain, they are all working hypotheses with which it experiments, and 
which it hopes to expand and modify. . . . A scientific Christianity 
will be a Christianity which lives experimentally, holding all its doc- 
trines as liable to modification or even rejection, accepting all its rules 
of organisation and its laws of conduct as so much result of human 
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experience to be used as working hypotheses and experimented with in- 
cessantly for their own development and reshaping.” 


Granted that Jesus is the great revolutionary, can we admit that he 
is merely a disciple of John Dewey? Divine Love, forgiveness, faith in 
immortality, personal communion with the Heavenly Father—these are 
no mere hypotheses, but are metaphysical claims; and if the sacred nar- 
rative be of any historic value regarding the life of Christ, these claims 
are essentials in his conception of religious truth and life. 


Are Beauty and Goodness Synonymous? 


Persistent are the attempts made either to identify art and morality 
or morality and art. Professor Herbert E. Cory, in the International 
Journal of Ethics for July, however, recalls to our attention the fact 
that these two spheres, much as they interpenetrate, remain essentially 
distinct. He suggests, in defining his terms, that an act is characterized 
as good 

“Sf it arouses in one who does it or in one who plans to do or in one 
who evaluates its doer a sentiment or symphony of emotions which 
centers in an equilibrium of self-assertion and self-denial and if it 
arouses in one who does it or in one who plans to do it or in one 
who evaluates its doer the conation which we call will, a kind of 
superconation which is a reconciliation of two conations otherwise 
conflicting.” 
Purposing to give full significance to those adjectives which represent 
rival aesthetic theories, such as “formal,” “disinterested,” ‘‘contempla- 
tive,” “pleasurable,” “reposeful,” “emphatic,” and “intrinsic,” he pro- 
poses as his definition of beauty: 
“Anything is beautiful if it has a form which arouses in a contem- 
plator a sentiment or symphony of emotions which centers in love 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word and which arouses a 
unique species of conations by virtue of which the contemplator 
strives to become like or become one with the object which he con- 
templates. Contemplation we may define as an attitude not passive 
but active, an attitude whose differentia is its non-possessiveness.” 


Despite the fact that beautiful deeds are often also called good, the 
two adjectives are distinct: “the ethical attitude is more partisan than 
the aesthetic,” since the former involves choices and hence partisanship. 
The demand of such an artist as Turgenev that we enter into his 
“superb disinterestedness” towards his characters is reasonable. Indeed, 
““t is the aesthetic attitude with which Christ evidently expected us to 
begin.” On the other hand the Platonic and Puritan warnings claim 
truth at this point: 

“Does the experience of beauty make us too tolerant and so loosen 
and dissipate our ethical virility? There can be little doubt that 
man, if he were to remain incorrigibly aesthetic in this far-from- 
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perfect universe, would cease, in due time, to perform any righteous 
deeds. But it is equally certain that his loss of rectitude would 
soon be followed by that fatty degeneration of his aesthetic suscep- 
tibility which we find exemplified in the confusions, the feverish 
posings, and the obsessions of the poetry of Marini in the sultry and 
languorcus afternoon of the poetic renaissance in Italy. Goodness 
and beauty are not the same. But unless we pass occasionally from 
the aesthetic to the ethical attitude, we will find only a more and 
more limited range of objects beautiful. . . . Thus, decadent, 
non-moral aestheticism bans in its own way as many artistic pleas- 
ures as did those Puritans who slammed the theater doors in the 
faces of the fellows and followers of Shakespeare.” 


Beauty and goodness may be dangerous to the other, but equally may 
they be mutually helpful. Goodness implies the more militant emo- 
tions, inspires fear and hate; and where these enter, love retires. 


“Thus goodness destroys itself and may be reborn only with a re- 
awakening of the aesthetic experience which glows with that love, 
toleration, and freedom which is the fountain of goodness and 
which inspires that recognition of ultimate values which safe- 
guards the would-be doer of good deeds from degenerating into a 
utilitarian exploiter of persons as means to ends or at best a timor- 
ous doer of merely prudent deeds.” 


On the other hand, in treating the art medium for what it is, art tech- 
nique reinforces righteousness. ‘To enjoy beauty, then, if we do not 
tarry forever in the mere enjoyment of beauty, is to lay the only pos- 
sible foundation for strictly ethical valuation and achievement.” 


W. Hole 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Two Worlds 


Some have professed astonishment that after decades of science and 
centuries of criticism the belief in immortality should still persist. Is it 
the shadow of ancient heredity that sleeps and wakes again in the de- 
scendants of magic-fearing ancestors? Some would have it so. Is it 
not however something which rises to thought in the experience of 
every one of us? 

Our physical world remains but little changed from yesterday. One 
looks out from the sea-wall of Genoa with a vivid impression of the 
sameness of physical surrounding with that of Columbus’ time. The 
same ancient sea breaks upon the same rocky barrier, the same tides lift 
and strain at the ships, the same city-wall in considerable part looms 
over the sea-way where Columbus must have sat and dreamed as a boy. 

The great changes are those that have taken place in quite another 
world from that which Columbus discovered. The subtler and invisible 
world of the spirit, of the tides of thought, reflection and custom based 
upon the moods of men, this is the world which determines the progress 
of civilization and contains all the values worth man’s striving. 

In the physical world, storm and tempest may touch him, death and 
time may impoverish him, disaster may change his physical lot; but in the 
other world of the spirit no tragedy can reach him, no calamity can im- 
poverish him, neither death nor time can make him afraid. 

The impoverishing of the physical life may yield him the vaster en- 
riching of the nobler life, in the spirit of the blind plowman giving 
thanks to God, “who took my eyes away so that my soul might see!” 

This consciousness of two worlds in our living experience, with the 
invisible one providing events of chief interest and importance, rather 
than the lurking shadow of heredity must, we think, be held responsible 
for the enduring conviction of immortality. So long as human expe- 
rience remains what it is, so long as the most important operations of 
life are not the physical ones of birth, death, eating and sleeping, so 
long as there are worthy ideals and moral goals, so long will persist the 
dream of immortality. 

He who lives in this higher world of the spirit has already begun to 
take hold on immortality. Relate 


“Dear Enemy” 

The term “enemy” cannot reach its full significance without the ac- 
tion of two parties. A man may be hostile to me, active in his attempts 
to harm me, but he has no power over me until [ begin to hate him. 
If I hate him not his thwartings may cause change of plans, reversal of 
operations, but more than likely they will provide the incentive to 
greater effort, to larger and more patient outlook, and to higher 
achievement. ‘The malice of such a man may well prove a great per- 


sonal asset. 
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Let us meditate upon the meaning of the term “my enemy” in the 
deeper significance which grows from mutual hate. I find him ever in- 
truding himself into my counsel, he is the death’s-head grinning at me 
across my fleeting joys. I think I recognize his form or face in every 
crowd; I seem to hear his step behind me in the street. His voice 
seems borne to me on every wind. He manages somehow to set the 
temper of my thought, just as he comes to dictate the attitude of my 
life. My life is not what it would have been and that in the worse 
rather than the better sense. The more deeply I hate him, the more im- 
possible it is that I may escape him, the closer and the more malevolent 
he becomes. 


There is however a way by which I may escape the toils of this vam- 
pire of emnity. That is, by refusing to hate. I must answer hate with 
benevolence; I must forget the wrongs done me and refuse to dwell 
upon my injuries. I can mount above the stage of petty revenges and 
malicious thoughts to the stage of wider outlooks in which his emnity is 
seen in relation to the whole of life and the nobler goal for which I 
strive. To achieve this attitude is to dwarf a quarrel into the petty and 
incidental. No true and noble life can long subsist on the lower levels. 
The command to forgiveness of one’s enemies bears out a psychological 
fact and is written into the nature of things. ‘To refuse it is not chiefly 
to sin against God, nor even against my neighbor; it is chiefly to sin 
against myself, against my own prospects and possibilities. The cherish- 
ing of hate toward anyone is a distinct lowering of the tone of life, a 
devotion to the smaller and the most vicious. ‘To hate is to fail. To 
hate is to surround myself with the atmosphere of hell; it is to be in 
hell, while, on the other hand, any place in which I love becomes heaven. 
Adopting a thought of Tolstoi: 


Where there is love there is faith, where there is faith there is peace, 
where there is peace there is God, and where there is God there is no 


need. Rabel 


Along the Bookshelf 


Science and Philosophic Thought 


SCIENCE RELIGION AND REALITY, edited by JosepH Neep- 
HAM. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 396. 


COSMIC EVOLUTION, by Joun Etor Boopin. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. Pp. 484. 


ESSENTIALS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD, by A. Wor. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 160. 

MIND AND MATTER, by C. E. M. Joap. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y. Pp. v-204. 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, by Epwin Artuur Burtt. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, N. Y. Pp. ix-349. 


Science Religion and Reality is one of those collective essayist author- 
ship books which, to judge by the number of them appearing at the pres- 
ent time, seem to be meeting a special demand. The two first terms of 
the title “Science” and “Religion” indicate fairly well the subject-mat- 
ter, the third term “Reality” is probably meant to have a merely gen- 
eral application. At any rate no one of the essayists has made it the 
special subject of his research. “That the content is good might be 
known a priori by a glance at the names of the contributors. The unity 
of the volume is secured by the choice of Lord Balfour to introduce the 
authors and of Dean Inge to write the conclusion. These in them- 
selves should secure the success of the book, especially Dean Inge, who 
has let himself go in his most “outspoken”? manner. 

The essays which compose the body of the work are good in their way 
but make no claim to any kind of original research. This is hardly to 
be looked for. For the most part the writers have set forth in a popular 
form some account of the work which they have presented in larger 
technical treatises. Very excellent in this respect are Professor Edding- 
ton’s account of the new physical theories, Mr. Malinowski’s anthropo- 
logical account of the relation of magic to religion, and Dr. Singer’s 
account of Greek Science. Mr. Needham’s account of mechanistic 
biology is disappointing. He is critical and polemical. He defends a 
mechanistic view which no one attacks, rejects a vitalism which no one 
holds and professes a psychophysical theory which appears at least very 
old-fashioned. The task of representing philosophy has been assigned 
to an Italian Professor, Antonio Aliotta, and his work is translated for 
the volume. Aliotta is already known to English readers by his “Ideal- 
istic reaction against science” and this may have determined the choice 
of the editors. Or it may have been impossible to find an English 
philosopher of the first rank with a special interest in science and reli- 
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Professor Boodin has added to his already considerable philosophic 
output (Time and Reality; Truth and Reality; A Realistic Universe) 
a new volume, Cosmic Evolution, which takes in his review of the 
new theories in Biology and in Physics. He describes his whole philoso- 
phy as being at the same time an empirical realism and a cosmic idealism. 

Professor Boodin is one of those philosophers who find it difficult to 
restrict their attention to the dry logical and metaphysical aspects of 
their problem. Not only can we say of him that his cheerfulness con- 
tinually breaks through, but it wells up and overflows every page he 
writes. He compares his present work to a symphony. It starts, he 
tells us, with a Prelude in which the theme is given out, but in a gen- 
eral way. This is followed by three movements in which the theme is 
worked out and repeated with variations. The lyrical form is preserved 
throughout the book even when the author is wrestling with the difh- 
culties of Alexander’s metaphysics, the physiology of Sherrington or 
Head and the mathematical formulations of Whitehead, Eddington 
and Einstein. 

A quotation will give a taste of style and method and serve as an 
example of the way in which the author reacts to the teachings of mod- 
ern mathematical science. It is from the closing paragraph of the book 
but it is characteristic of the whole conception: 

“In the stillness of the night I had a dream, and in my dream a spirit 
radiant with an unearthly light stood over me. And the spirit said: 
“Thou shalt pass light.’ I answered in amazement: ‘How can I pass 
light? Nothing can pass light.’ But the spirit affirmed with emphasis 
like thunder: “Chou must leave light behind. The light must shine 
upon your back.’ I awoke in perplexity and wonder, and I recorded 
the strange dream.” Like most dreams the awakening is at the unfor- 
tunate moment. He would surely have asked the spirit to explain how 
he could pass light and still have it shining on his back. But the author’s 
interpretation of his dream is quite delightful. It shows Professor 
Boodin as a genial philosopher struggling to bring light into a somewhat 
chaotic array of scientific facts and theories. 

Grammar and Logic are peculiar kinds of sciences, for when we 
come to study them we know that unless we know them already we 
shall never know them at all. Scientific method is a branch of logic or 
at least a closely allied discipline, and the same applies to it. If we are 
already familiar with the methods of the sources we may study scien- 
tific method, if we are not it will be meaningless. The reason is that 
these mental disciplines arise in the reflection of the mind on its own 
operations. ‘This does not imply that we can dispense with grammars 
and logics, but it does show why they must be dull as subjects of study. 
Of the manual before us, Essentials of Scientific Method, by A. Wolf, 
sit say that the treatise seems to be as well done as it is possible 
to do it. 


Mind and Matter, the latest book of Mr. Joad, is in the same clear 
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incisive style which characterizes his well-known popular exposition of 
Philosophy. Its particular aim is to make ordinary people who are in- 
telligently interested in scientific discovery understand the general 
nature of the great change which has come over our way of conceiving 
nature, material and spiritual, when we compare our present knowledge 
of physics and psychology with that of a generation ago. ‘Then scien- 
tists were practically universally materialists and mechanists, and their 
ideal was to reduce the sciences of life and consciousness to physics, 
while the few idealist philosophers were pursuing a lonely speculation. 
Now probably the majority of scientists are vitalists and idealists while 
philosophers are striving to find a realistic basis of science. Mr. Joad 
himself seems, curiously enough, to have fashioned his own working 
theory out of a combination of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s neutral monism 
and Mr. Bergson’s concept of life as a creative evolution opposing 
matter. H. WILpon Carr. 


The smug dogmatism and naivete of nineteenth century theoretical 
physics is now a thing of the past. The recent revolution in scientific 
thought, its doctrine of relativity and the new atom, has forced the man 
of science to recognize a fact long known to philosophy, that Newtonian 
physics and Copernican astronomy are based upon metaphysical assump- 
tions which are mere presuppositions having “logically the status of 
human prejudices.” It has often been the boast of the less informed 
that philosophy deals merely with the history of past and dead thought, 
and that it is therefore inferior to natural science, which grapples di- 
rectly with reality and discovers the truth of it. The scientific revolu- 
tion, however, has permitted us to learn that theoretical physics has had 
a history, and that it cannot be understood aside from the latter. His- 
tory, we are beginning to see, even in the scientific world, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, the beginning of perspective. “How curious, after all, 
is the way in which we moderns think about our world!” writes Pro- 
fessor Edwin A. Burtt of the University of Chicago in his illuminating 
book, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science: 

“And it is all so novel, too. The cosmology underlying our men- 
tal process is but three centuries old—a mere infant in the history 
of thought—and yet we cling to it with the same embarrassed zeal 
with which a young father fondles his new-born baby. Like him, 
we are ignorant enough of its precise nature; like him, we never- 
theless take it piously to be ours and allow it a subtly pervasive 
and unhindered control over our thinking.” 

Professor Burtt’s volume fills in excellent fashion a long standing 
need in the philosophy of science for a critical review of the history of 
the development of the metaphysics of physics from Copernicus to 
Newton. The writer has written in an interesting and illuminating 
manner, and with critical insight, concerning the rise of the new meta- 
physics in Copernicus and Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Hobbes, the seven- 
teenth century idealists, Gilbert and Boyle, and Newton. A large por- 
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tion of the volume is devoted to the philosophical thought in Newton, 
concerning whom he observes: 

“In his treatment of such ultimate concepts, together with his doc- 
trine of primary and secondary qualities, his notion of the nature of the 
physical universe and of its relation to human knowledge (in all of 
which he carried to a more influential position a movement already well 
advanced )—in a word, in his decisive portrayal of the ultimate postulates 
of the new science and its successful method as they appeared to him, 
Newton was constituting himself a philosopher rather than a scientist 
as we now distinguish them. He was presenting a metaphysical ground- 
work for the mathematical march of mind which had achieved its most 
notable victories. Imbedded directly and prominently in the Principia, 
Newton’s most widely studied work, these metaphysical notions were 
carried wherever his scientific influence penetrated, and borrowed a 
possibly unjustified certainty from the clear demonstrability of the 
gravitational theorems to which they are appended as Scholia. Newton 
was unrivalled as a scientist—it may appear that he is not above criti- 
cism as a metaphysician.” 

The author has brought out the significant theological and specula- 
tive difficulties in which Newton, pious Christian that he was, found 
himself. The Newtonian thought was later trimmed of its theological 
clothing, by a less reverent age, and culminated in a world-picture of 
dismal and brutal alignments. 

Perhaps the only criticism we might offer of this excellent volume is 
the failure of the writer to give Leibniz his proper place as an acute 
critic of the Newtonian metaphysics. Professor Burtt’s volume, how- 
ever, fills a need of long standing in the history of thought, and is a 
direct contribution to scholarship. Clearly and simply written, it is 
available for the popular reader as well as the technical student of 
philosophy and science. The new “International Library” series varies 
much in quality, but this volume is one of the best. 


Wixzpur H. Lone. 


IN THE FIELD OF HISTORY 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, by W. Winvepanp. 
Translated by H. E. Cushman. Third edition from second Ger- 
man edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xv-393. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, by Atrrep Weser. ‘Translated 
by Frank Thilly, with Philosophy since 1860 by Ralph Barton 
Perry. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xiii-605. 

FRENCH PHILOSOPHIES OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD, 
by Grorce Boas. ‘The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Pp. xi-325. 

THE PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, by Jean Want. Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago. Pp. xvi-324. 


, 
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To those who have long been acquainted with what is in some respects 
the best of modern histories of philosophy, Windelband’s larger work, 
this new printing of his History of Ancient Philosophy will be gladly 
welcome. The larger history has suffered from its considerable bulk 
and the publishers have now given us a more convenient book, and one 
more easily handled as a college text. 

Windelband’s history is outstanding for its topical treatment of phi- 
losophy which renders easy the tracing of the development of particular 
philosophical ideas. 

The thought in the mind of the translator has been to provide an in- 
troductory text by the way of early philosophy. The book is well 
translated and well printed. ReCCAK: 

Weber’s History of Philosophy, whose merits have long commended 
it to students and teachers, has for some time been in need of revision. 
No writer could have been more happily selected to perform this task 
than Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University, in whom 
are combined a rare range of scholarship and a lucidity and ease of lit- 
erary style. ‘The section of nearly one hundred and fifty pages, cover- 
ing philosophy since 1860, has been entirely rewritten. In it is epito- 
mized the chief modern movements of thought to the present time in 
Grmany, France, Italy, England and America. Throughout the vol- 
ume extraneous material has been deleted, and foreign citations where 
retained have been accompanied by translations, in order to adapt the 
work to the needs of the ordinary student. The book in its revised 
form makes an ideal text both for the class room and the general reader. 

W. H. L. 

The two or three generations of French philosophical writers who 
belong to the period following the Revolution which Mr. Boas in his 
French Philosophies calls Romantic, present a peculiar interest on ac- 
count of the political conditions under which they lived, but can hardly 
be said to have contributed anything of first-rate importance to the 
development of scientific or philosophic thought. There is one excep- 
tion, Maine de Biran, but his writings are almost entirely posthumous 
publications and made no appeal to the age in which he lived. The 
Romanticism of the period is no more than the glamour of the revived 
glories of old ideals as they appeared to those who had suffered from 
the iconoclasms of the Revolution. 

Mr. Boas has written a painstaking if not very inspiring account of 
the writers known as the Ideologues, Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis, 
professed followers of the eighteenth century philosopher, Condillac 
(must we have the ugly word Condillacist?), but who developed a 
physiological theory; of Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, and others of 
the émigrés whom he describes as Neo-Christians; of Victor Cousin the 
eclectic, and of Comte the positivist. H. W. C. 

Thanks to the Open Court Company and to the translator, Mr. 
Fred Rothwell, Professor Jean Wahl’s splendid review of Anglo-Ameri- 
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can pluralism, The Pluralist Philosophies of England and America, is 
now available in translation. The remarkable pluralistic renaissance in 
the early twentieth century is one of the outstanding features of the 
era. And to the French is due credit for the most thorough study of 
this field. The fundamental influence of Renouvier upon the mind of 
James receives careful attention, a point concerning which American 
students have been negligent. Henry James, the father of the founder 
of pragmatism, is also signaled as an important name in the evolution of 
American theology, enlarging, as he did, the view of Jonathan Edwards. 
Due to a characteristic French sympathy with James, the latter has been 
somewhat overemphasized at the expense of such an original thinker as 
John Dewey. Bowne, whose influence on American thought has been 
significant, is not mentioned save in a footnote in which his relation to 
Lotze is misunderstood. It is also unfortunate that in the English edi- 
tion no mention is made of H. Wildon Carr, whose synthesizing of 
Leibniz and Spinoza is one of the features of contemporary British 
thought. The author goes too far in asserting a polytheistic implication 
of pluralism (p. 276). Likewise his statement that James fought for 
polytheism is misleading, inasmuch as James, following Renouvier’s 
first Essais, merely defended its theoretical possibility. Interest in 
pluralism should make this book popular in America. It is written in 
the traditional lucidity of the French style, and is well translated. 


Wasi 
Reconsidering the Classicals 


PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF HENRY MORE, edited by 
Fiora IsapeL Mackinnon. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, N. Y. Pp. xxvii-333. 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF DAVID HUME, by 
Cuartes WittiAM HENDEL, Jr. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. Pp. xv-421. 

BURTON, THE ANATOMIST, Edited by G. C. F. Meap and 
Rupert C. Curr. Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. 
xxv-251. 


CARTESIANISM, by Micnart J. MaHony. Fordham University 
Press Ne Ys 4Pps 15h 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE, by A. Wotr. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. Pp. 116. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND 
HERBERT SPENCER, by M. Fives SHEPPERSON. Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The author of The Philosophical Writings of Henry More announces 
the purpose of her book to be the rescue of his name “from the list of 
those philosophers whom ‘everyone knows but no one reads,’ ” to which 
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she justly adds: “‘to leave him unread is to miss one of the finer spirits 
of English philosophy and to ignore an interesting link in the develop- 
ment of modern metaphysics.” 

No small part of the value of the volume lies in the author’s Intro- 
duction, which contains a particularly clear estimate of More’s work: 

“He lacks that disinterested vision, that following of the argu- 
ment whithersoever it may lead, which is the mark of the great 
lover of truth. He comes to test all arguments, judge all doctrines, 
less by their inherent value than by their adaptation to this end of 
upholding the assurance of spiritual reality. 

“Another result of the lack of clear discrimination in More’s 
thinking is seen in his tendency to include both of two alternative 
solutions to a problem without showing the relation between them. 
In his explanation of bodily movements, for example, he holds both 
the mechanical principle of the animal spirits and the vitalistic con- 
ception of a ‘plastic soul’; in the doctrine of knowledge he inter- 
prets innate idea or common notion sometimes in the sense of men- 
tal activity and sometimes in the sense of an inborn principle, 
known without experience; in his opposition to the Cartesian iden- 
tification of extension and matter he argues at one time that spirit 
as well as matter is extended in space, and at another that space 
itself is not real but ‘notional.’ ani 

“The value of his thought is to be found, first, in its historical 
significance as carrying on the tradition of mystical and vitalistic 
speculation, and secondly, in the vigor and insight with which he 
suggests certain conceptions which do not attain clear formulation 
until a triumphing idealism revealed its own need of criticism and 
analysis. His insistence on the real unity of consciousness and his 
opposition to the ‘white paper’ doctrine of mind form his connec- 
tion with Kant and the Scottish philosophy; his assertion of activity 
as the fundamental character of reality connects him with Leibniz 
and with the personalists of a later day.” 

The author follows with a reproduction of the salient portions of 
More’s too voluminous writings, giving outlines of the chapters not re- 
produced. The works she has particularly well-chosen for this presen- 
tation are: the Antidote Against Atheism, The Immortality of the Soul, 
and The True Notion of a Spirit. 

A splendid bibliography at the end and copious notes complete a 
work of great value to the student of philosophy. ‘The author, as also 
Wellesley College, which she represents, are to be congratulated on so 
fine a contribution. RA hea oe 

Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume is a most interesting book, 
carefully written and excellently produced. Its title accurately describes 
its scope and purpose. It seeks to interpret Hume by discovering from 
his notes and correspondence and from his published writings them- 
selves what particular problems were interesting him and how he was 
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reacting to them. The influence of Kemp Smith’s Commentary on Kant 
is very evident and we are probably not far wrong in our surmise that 
the idea of doing for Hume what that work does for Kant is the inspir- 
ing motive of Mr. Hendel. This kind of critical work is no doubt of 
the highest value to students who, like the author, have first mastered the 
works of the philosopher criticized but it is to be hoped that it will 
never be substituted for direct study. The author would certainly 
agree that his studies are not Prolegomena to the understanding of 
Hume but reflections on his philosophy. A descriptive running exposi- 
tion of the Dialogues on Natural Religion occupies a very large section 
of the book, but if it fulfils its purpose the reader will very soon set it 
aside and betake himself to the original. H. W. Ci 


The editors and publishers of the brief volume, Burton the Anatomist 
have performed a real service for the reading public by presenting in 
compact form the readable portions of the famous Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. Many should now read it who have before been dissuaded by 
the immensity of the book. What a volume to beguile a winter’s eve- 
ning, and a cure for melancholy withal, unless one be so devoid of hu- 
mor as to be utterly unable to read the glass which Burton sets up for 
him. There are many points of analysis which suggest a knowledge of 
psychology before it had become the modern science that it now claims 
to be, and some intimations of Freudianism long previous to Freud. 

The cure for melancholy seems to sum up the whole duty of man: 

“Out of human authors take these few cautions, ‘Know thy- 
self. Be contented with thy lot. Trust not wealth, beauty, nor 
parasites, they will bring thee to destruction. Have peace with all 
men, war with vice. Be not idle. Look before you leap. Beware 
of, Had I wist. Honour thy parents, speak well of friends. Be 
temperate in four things, lingua, locis, oculis, et poculis. Watch 
thine eye. Moderate thine expenses. Hear much, speak little. If 
thou seest aught amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep thine 
own counsel, reveal not thy secrets, be silent in thine intentions. 
Give not ear to tale-tellers, babblers, be not scurrilous in conversa- 
tion: jest without bitterness: give no man cause of offence: set 
thine house in order: take heed of suretyship. As a fox on the ice, 
take heed whom you trust. Live not beyond thy means. Give 
cheerfully. _ Pay thy dues willingly. Be not a slave to thy 
money; omit not occasion, embrace opportunity, lose no time. Be 
humble to thy superiors, respective to thine equals, affable to all, 
but not familiar. Flatter no man. Lie not, dissemble not. Keep 
thy word and promise, be constant in a good resolution. Speak 
truth. Be not opinionative, maintain no factions. Lay no wagers, 
make no comparisons. Find no faults, meddle not with other men’s 
matters. Admire not thyself. Be not proud or popular. Insult 
not. Fear not that which cannot be avoided. Grieve not for that 
which cannot be recalled. Undervalue not thyself. Accuse no man, 
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commend no man rashly. Go not to law without great cause. 
Strive not with a greater man. Cast not off an old friend, take heed 
of a reconciled enemy. If thou come as a guest, stay not too long. 
Be not unthankful. Be meek, merciful, and patient. Do good to 
all. Be not fond of fair words. Be not a neuter in a faction; 
moderate thy passions. Think no place without a witness, Ad- 
monish thy friend in secret, commend him in public. Keep good 
company. Love others to be beloved thyself. Provide for a tempest. 
Do not prostitute thy soul for gain. Make not a fool of thyself 
to make others merry. Marry not an old crony or a fool for 
money. Be not over solicitous or curious. Seek that which may 
be found. Seem not greater than thou art. Take thy pleasure 
soberly. Live merrily as thou canst. Take heed by other men’s 
examples. Go as thou wouldst be met, sit as thou wouldst be 
found, yield to the time, follow the stream. Wilt thou live free 
from fears and cares? Live innocently, keep thyself upright, thou 
needest no other keeper,’ etc. Look for more in Isocrates, Seneca, 


Plutarch, Epictetus, etc., and for defect, consult with cheese-trench- 
ers and painted cloths.” Rae Mi 


“We frankly state,” writes Professor Mahony in the introduction to 
his brief study Cartesianism, “that the negative standard of criticism in 
passing judgment upon systems of philosophy is the infallible and au- 
thoritative teaching of the Catholic faith.” His subject is treated and 
criticized from the standpoint of scholasticism. Although main atten- 
tion is given to Descartes himself, brief mention and criticism is made 
of Geulincx, Malebranche, Leibniz and Spinoza. 

“As you study the history of non-Catholic modern thought,” 
observes the author in a final chapter, “you will be convinced 
that the findings of non-Catholic philosophers during the last three 
hundred years are a Babel of contradictions mutually destructive of 
one another. . . . Confusion worse confounded, strife among 
the members of the rationalistic churches, all kinds of fads and 
vagaries prancing about their pulpits, Spiritualists vomiting their 
ectoplasm, Christian Science trying to ignore bodily disease, and 
Liberals tearing to pieces the remnants of Catholicity preserved by 
the Fundamentalists. Such, in brief, is the story of the failure of 
non-Catholic philosophies since the time of the Reformation.” 

Nietzsche has been misunderstood widely in the history of thought 
because of his exaggerated style of writing and his own megalomania 
which interposes itself through his work. Numerous biographers and 
commentators have extracted the truth of his doctrine from its unfor- 
tunate setting, and have given us good summaries of his point of view. 
The present volume, The Philosophy of Nietzsche, is more than com- 
mendable in that within the compass of slightly over one hundred pages 
the author has given us the quintessence of Nietzsche’s whole philoso- 
phy. Mr. Wolf rightly insists that Nietzsche cannot be understood by a 
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casual reading, and that in order to estimate the man and his teaching 
the whole of his writings must be studied. Mr. Wolf does good service 
in rescuing from popular misunderstanding Nietzsche’s doctrine of the 
German people and his relation to the war, and his doctrine of ethical 
naturalism and the superman. The good of Hobbes as well as his 
poison was incarnated in Nietzsche. In his attempt to put his subject 
in a favorable light Mr. Wolf may have overdrawn his picture; the 
portrait is slightly exaggerated in the direction of the angelic. But the 
book is commendable for its brevity, its clarity, its comprehensive treat- 
ment, and its attempt to indicate the value of those doctrines for which 
Nietzsche lived and preached. 

The Comparative Study of St. Thomas Aquinas and Herbert Spencer, 
a doctoral thesis prepared for the University of Pittsburgh, presents evi- 
dence to indicate that St. Thomas Aquinas and Herbert Spencer “have 
much in common. . . . The chief difference in their viewpoints 
arises from the fact that Aquinas considered a static order of things; 
Spencer a developmental order.” W. H. L. 


Among the Psychologists 


OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, by James Wi1n- 
FRED Bripces. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 236. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TIME, by Mary Sturt. Harcourt 
Brace and Company, N. Y. Pp. vi-152. 

PSYCHOLOGY, by Harvey A. Carr. Longmans Green and Co., 
N. Y. Pp. v-432. 

THE LAWS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Ftortan 
ZNANIECKI. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. 
vili-320. 

The third edition of this popular syllabus Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology contains new features. Important additions have been 
made in Chapter One, the section on explanation, and in the chapter 
on Instinct and Emotion. The chapters on Intelligence and Personality 
have been almost entirely rewritten. Other minor changes have been 
made throughout Part One, while Parts II and III remain practically 
as before. This volume provides in compact form, with a comprehen- 
sive and select bibliography, a survey of abnormal mental phenomena. 
It is useful not only in connection with lecture courses, but for all stu- 
dents who desire with minimum time and effort to secure outlined 
knowledge in this important field. W. HH. Le 

The main intention of this book is to describe a particular mental 
test and the interest to the reader will largely depend on the value he 
attaches to this kind of research. Miss Sturt indeed attributes a phil- 
osophical importance to her results. It does not seem to us that the 
actual experiment has any sort of bearing on the philosophy of time 
experience, The test, which was of the usual character, setting ques- 
tions to children of various ages and tabulating the percentages of cor- 
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rect guesses of the required answer, was designed to discover how soon 

the sense of a general historical chronological order is developed in 

school children. Miss Sturt has written round it some interesting if 

somewhat disconnected reflections on the nature of our time experience. 
He WC. 

Since Harvey A. Carr’s Psychology covers familiar ground nothing 
startlingly new will be found in it. Nevertheless there is much to com- 
mend it, first of all because the author is to be counted among the 
psychophysical Personalists. He insists that “the existence of the self is 
implied in all our reactions to the world. The self is a necessary impli- 
cation of all organized experience.” ‘There is a happy sanity and con- 
servatism that will appeal to those who are tired of reading “psycholo- 
gies” in which nothing but physiological processes are mentioned. The 
author believes that mind is real, and devotes much the larger portion 
of the text to a discussion of the higher processes. To his credit, the 
author recognizes those philosophical problems which psychology cannot 
avoid, and concerning which the intelligent student is interested. For 
example, in chapter thirteen, on Affective and Evaluating Aspects of 
Experience, an unusually comprehensive view is made possible by the 
philosophical perspective of the writer. The volume is very concise 
and, as the author suggests, should be supplemented by lectures in the 
class-room. Nevertheless the facts and theories are finely condensed. 
We miss a chapter on time and feel the lack of any mention of some 
of the newer innovations, such as the conditioned reflex. The notion of 
instinct is discarded by the author as being without value. 

W. H. L. 

The Laws of Social Psychology, by Professor Florian Znaniecki of 
the University of Poznan, brings to bear in this field the viewpoint of 
historical relativism defended by such men as Nietzsche, Durkheim, 
Mach, Poincaré, Le Roy, James, F. C. S. Schiller, and Dewey. This 
viewpoint, as stated by the author, “emphasizes the relative, historical 
character of all our values, even of reality itself, as it appears to our 
practical experience, as well as of the ‘laws’ evolved by our theoretic 
reflection about it.” “I have tried elsewhere,” he writes, “to make his- 
torical relativism under the term of ‘culturalism’ consistent with itself. 
The present book is an attempt to apply its principles within that lim- 
ited but important domain of positive scientific research which tradi- 
tional methodology has given up in despair—the domain of human 
action.” : 

The application of law to social psychology does not repudiate the 
reality of spontaneity and freedom, insists Professor Znaniecki. Not 
only are there levels of conduct, but law may appear even at the high- 
est levels of freedom and creativity. The author strenuously objects to 
the common conclusion that, since the processes of mind are so numer- 
ous and contingent, the psychological sciences must be satisfied with ap- 
proximations and vague classifications. Rather, here as elsewhere, sci- 
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ence must achieve rigorous exactness, a matter that can be achieved by 

adequate restriction and limitation of the field. ; 
“Thus, psychology cannot be a science of consciousness in general, 
nor a science of all phenomena commonly called psychological, but 
a science of certain elements and complexes to be found in the 
course of concrete conscious life. Its limits are not to be traced in 
advance, but must be determined in the very course of investiga- 
tion.” 


A valuable review and criticism of various attempts at a statement of 
social laws prefaces the author’s formulation of a list of such laws. 
These previous attempts, he insists, 

“have not succeeded in formulating any necessary and universal re- 
lations between socio-psychological facts; but they have at least 
shown from various points of view that the domain of socio-psy- 
chological becoming presents a certain regularity, even though the 
expressions of this regularity are still hovering between philosophi- 
cal doctrines and more or less vague, empirical approximations.” 
And that there is a distinct scientific field to be developed is indi- 
cated in that “It thus appears that alongside of the aesthetic, re- 
ligious, technical conscious phenomena, there are other specifically 
social conscious phenomena which clearly and evidently belong to 
the field of social psychology, just as the former belong the re- 
spective fields of aesthetic, religious or industrial psychology.” 
Indeed, the social consciousness is a distinct qualitatively different va- 
riety of psychological phenomena. 


The bulk of the volume deals with the formulation and explanation 
of thirteen laws dealing with stability and new experience, changes of 
social reaction, changes of social object, psychological conflict, and 
changes of the reflected self. A final chapter contends that “logically, 
there can be no other psychology but a psychology of action.” 

WisHale 
Miscellaneous 


SYMBOLISM AND TRUTH, by Ratpo Monroe Eaton. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. xiv-321. 


Dr. Eaton’s Symbolism and Truth deals with the kind of problems 
which at the present time are receiving much attention in the writings 
of Russell and Whitehead, Moore, Broad, Johnson, and their follow- 
ers. Dr. Eaton is not a follower of any of these leaders. He shows 
himself indeed in full sympathy with the standpoint and method of 
mathematical logic, but he criticizes the general theory freely and ad- 
vances a new and original consideration which in a way places the dis- 
cussion on a higher level. Any and every object of knowledge, he holds, 
besides being the direct matter of acquaintance or description may be a 
symbol, and in being a symbol it acquires a meaning, and the meaning 
of a symbol is quite distinct from the existence of the object which 
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serves as the symbol. The purpose of the book is to show how this fact 
illuminates and irradiates with its illumination the whole problem of 
epistemology. The reasoning is bold and direct and exceptionally Lucid. 
; Lewis Carroll was the first to treat logic as a game and make deli- 
cious nonsense obey rigidly grammatical rules, delighting children in the 
nursery and also intriguing the philosophers. Russell and Whitehead 
followed the same idea but raised the game to the dignity of chess prob- 
lems, laboring to show that all thinking processes, including the think- 
ing of nonsense, could be elucidated by the simple method of reducing 
logical propositions or propositional functions, as they termed them, to 
abstract mathematical formulations. Substitute for the richness of na- 
ture the hieroglyphics and symbols of mathematics, express every infer- 
ence under the form dot gq, and at once it will be clear how “round 
squares,” “non-existent kings of France,” et hoc genus omne can be sub- 
jects of rational discourse. The paradoxes of common sense and the 
antinomies of philosophy, it was claimed, all yielded to this treatment. 
It led to a new universe of discourse. The atmosphere of philosophical 
discussion became vibrant with previously unheard of entities,—sensi- 
bilia, perspectives, relata, symmetrical and asymmetrical relations, one, 
two, three and many term relations. The whole work of logic seemed 
to be the discovery and naming of new classifications. 

Dr. Eaton has gone a great way towards a clarification of epistemol- 
ogy by insisting on coming to terms with the problem of the meaning 
of meaning. He is not the first to direct attention to it. It was the sub- 
ject of an Aristotelian Society Symposium at the Oxford meeting in 
1920 and subsequently gave the title to an important but loosely con- 
structed treatise by Ogden and Richards. Dr. Eaton is, we think, the 
first to show its importance in regard to a pure metaphysics of knowl- 
edge. 

The final chapter is on this subject of the metaphysics of knowledge 
and seems to us the best in the book. In it Dr. Eaton gets away from 
the artificial problems of logistic and takes a synoptic view of reality. 
The truths which vindicate (or enable us to repudiate) all others can- 
not themselves, he maintains, be vindicated or repudiated, nor can they 
be merely postulated. They must be apprehended as final. In working 
out his view that there are perfectly general truths which hold without 
qualification for reality, we notice the influence on him of Professor 
Whitehead’s later writings, an influence which he acknowledges in a 
note with an expression of high appreciation. Whitehead, he thinks, 
has shown in detail how a set of general concepts can be framed which 
embrace the physical, the organic, the mental, and at the same time 
leave room for other orders of being. Bew.G. 
CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS, by F. C. Burxitr. University of 

London Press, London. Pp. 152. 

This slim but pungent volume is made up of three lectures delivered 

by the learned Professor; his theme being the conclusions come to in a 
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monumental work now in progress, The Beginnings of Christianity, by 
Professors Jackson and Lake, two volumes of which have appeared. 
The great contribution to real thought and culture begun by ene 
Lessing and other leaders in the German Iluminism movement, ater 
known and often misinterpreted as the “Higher Criticism,” is followed 
out systematically up to the present time; and the laws that govern 
criticism in other fields of literature are applied with care, discrimina- 
tion and yet not callously or irreverently. The reader gets nearer to 
the Master and his disciples and the world in which they moved and 
taught. Especially close is the examination of the personality of St. 
Paul and the changes in his spiritual outlook and methods as revealed 
in these documents. 


Like other New Testament critics, Dr. Burkitt gives a leading place 
to Mark among the three synoptic gospels, although he believes that we 
have lost about a final third. Luke seems to have ‘blurred the sharp 
outlines of the document upon which his own narrative is based, and we 
cannot be sure that he will always be a safe guide in Acts where we 
have no Mark to check his statements.’ And yet Dr. Burkitt’s final 
decision is that the Acts of the Apostles can be adjusted to the record 
that is implicit in the Epistles of St. Paul, and that in them we have 
“not a religious novel but an historical work. . . . It is a real guide 
to us, even for the earliest period.” In regard to the Epistles them- 
selves, he considers that the Thessalonian Epistles, which antedate the 
others, are Pauline but not Paul’s own, Silvanus and Timothy sharing 
the responsibility. For the final script, the “writing out” in the narrow 
sense, Paul handles Galatians himself, while a certain Tertius wrote 
the long form of Romans, which is composite. Timothy wrote 2 Corin- 
thians, Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. 


James Main Dixon. 


STUDIES IN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, by James Epwin 
CrEIGHTON. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 290. 

The Logic and the two translations of German texts by the late 
James Edwin Creighton of Cornell University do not adequately ex- 
press the genius of one of America’s representative idealists. It is there- 
fore fitting that his splendid name and work should be perpetuated in 
the form of a volume composed of selected magazine articles from his 


pen. Studies in Speculative Philosophy, edited and compiled by Profes- - 


sor Harold R. Smart, fills this need by comprising writings which pre- 
sent the outstanding features of Professor Creighton’s thought. Per- 
haps the simplest statement of his philosophical position is to be found 
in a short item from the final chapter of the volume: 

“What I have called speculative idealism finds its ideal of truth 
and reality in the nature of experience itself. It appeals to no en- 
tities, and to no a priori system of logical forms. This experience, 
as we have seen, presents itself as an individualized system com- 
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posed in some way of other less inclusive individualized systems, 
and these it finds grouped about the three reciprocally determining 
coordinates, of self, other selves, and nature. For further deter- 
mination of these constitutive moments and their relation it has 
nowhere to look except to the critical process of experience itself. 
Its logic and ideal of truth must be that of the concrete universal ; 
so much is determined by the very form of experience. But the 
nature of intelligence and the nature of the world must be commu- 
nicated to the mind gradually through the conscious and critical 
exchange with its social and physical environment. We have al- 
ways to look on ahead for the truth about the mind and reality, 
rather than to assume that these are existing data from which expe- 
rience set out. . . . The faith of speculative philosophy is that 
the mind and things are what they show themselves to be in the 
whole course of experience, and that they are not once for all 
‘given’ at the first moment or at any particular moment. . . . 
The postulate that it is the nature of the mind to know, signifies 
that the mind can go on knowing, can progressively overcome its 
onesidedness, can penetrate through the continuity of experience 
more and more deeply into the nature of reality. It is not the 
existential mind of any one moment to which this postulate is ap- 
plied; but the mind as the free and comprehensive principle of 


intelligence.” 
The editor has included in the volume a valuable bibliography of 
Professor Creighton’s writings. W.H. L. 


TI-ME-KUN-DAN, Prince of Buddhist Benevolence; a Mystery Play. 
Translated from Tibetan Texts by Mitricent H. Morrison. 
Pees Dutton and/Co., N.Y. Pp..1238, 

There are three countries in Asia where the Buddhist faith is domi- 
nant, Burma, Tibet and Japan. It might be supposed that Tibet, sit- 
uated just to the north of the birthplace of, Gotama, who was born at 
Kapilavastu on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, would have early 
come under the influence of Buddhist missionary propaganda. Yet it 
did not become Buddhist until the eighth century of our era, several 
hundred years after Japan had accepted the message. In Tibet, as in 
Burma and in Japan, the influence has been to raise the status of 
Woman. In the austere life of the mystery play Ti-Me-Kun-Dan they 
are depicted in a manner which reveals the excellent status granted to 
them. The one woman in the play, Geldan-zan-ine, mother of the 
hero-prince, has high mental qualities; and the god Indra announces 
that she will be born again a woman to influence men for good. 

The call of today, when the content of the term Fundamental 
means so much is surely to study faiths which have been uplifting ele- 
ments in other civilizations, especially the religion of grace and benev- 
olence which is so powerful in Eastern Asia. And a comparative study 
of its mystery plays ought to yield fruitful results. This a timely con- 
tribution to scholarship. Te 1): 
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